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The Romantic 




German roacfs will get you 
there - and if you haven't yet 
made up your mind,, why. riot 
try the Romantic Route? It 
runs from Wurzburg on the.’ ;. 
Main to Fussen high up in the 
Bavarian mountains. 
Romanticism is not an escape 
from the down-to-earth 
present into the past. We feel 
these little old towns are a part 
of living history that carries 
more conviction than many a 
book. : 

You may have heard of 
Rofhenburg. Dinkelsbiihl or 
Hohenschwangau. But have 
you ever been to Nordlingen 
with its unspoilt mediaeval ■ 
town centre? Or Augsburg, 
the 2,000-year-old trading 
centre, episcopal seat and 
Free Imperial City? Or 
Feuchtwangen and • • 
Donauworth? ' 

Visit Germany and see for 
yourself Gothic, Baroque and 
Renaissance architecture. Let 
the Romantic Route be your ' ' 
guide. 




"WIE. a® 
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1 The Tauber valley 

2 Rothenburg ob 'der Tauber- 

3 AugSburg' 

4 Wurzburg • 
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Bonn and Washing 
agreed on SDI 
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A greement has clearly been reached 
in broad outline on SDI' and tech- 
nological cooperation terms with the 
United States, secretive though Bonn 
government officials may still be about 
the entire issue. 

They did not originally expect agree- 
ment on both issues to be reached at the 
same time. 

SDI is first and foremost a matter of 
agreement as soon as possible on re- 
search collaboration, with the option of 
military use of research findings. 

Technology transfer in more general 
terms ehiaHed such sn abundance of le- 
gal and commercial issues that nn-one 
sc rum sl y expected agreement, to .be. 
reached in the" foreseeable future. ' 
Surprisingly, this distinction is not 
strictly accurate. The SDI section <-f the 
Germ un-American negotiation package 
covers in miniature all factors of relev- 
ance to technology transfer on a larger 
scale. 

German negotiators in Washington 
are said to have made such headway 
that the Chancellor’s Office in Bonn has 
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hopes of reaching agreement on the 
small print of both parts of the package. 

It would certainly be most gratifying 
if agreement were reached on both, 
j Berlin has proved a further, problem, 
with a Berlin clause mi-one had previ- 
ously mentioned suddenly emerging as a 


hone of contention. 

I Berlin hnc n nk-mu 


whether a bilateral agreement between 
Bonn and Washington could include the 
Four-Power city. 

International legal issues with regard 
to the status of Berlin immediately arise, 
ns do the Bonn government’s diplomatic 
reservations. 

But it is an exaggeration to say that 
SDI is strictly and exclusively military in 
character. SDI research seems sure to 
result in many technological break- 
throughs in the non-military sector. 

No-oric is going to go out of his way 
to try Hnd draw a strict dividing-line be- 
tween the two. 

Observers in Bonn strongly suspect 
that the Berlin issue has been raised as 
part of a last stand against SDI by Herr 
Genscher's Foreign Office. 

Officials are suddenly insisting on 
protecting Berlin's industrial interests 
who mu*i surely, reaiisovthat olear-eui 
distinctions could jeopardise the entire 
SDI agreement. 

If this is the case it is most annoying. 
But, as one Bonn official well acquaint- 
ed with the subject says with a sigh: 
“Berlin is a law unto itself.** 

It will be interesting to see how the 
Americans reconcile agreement with 
Bonn on SDI and avoidance of a clash 
with Four-Power rights in Berlin — al- 
ways assuming they want to do so. 

In reality Berlin does not really boast 
such an enormous amount of technol- 
ogy relevant to SDI. 

Besides, if SDI research is ever to be 
put to industrial' use in the divided city 
use can always be made of subsidiaries 
of Berlin firms in the Federal Republic. 
So the obstacles need not be insuper- 
able. 1 

The Bonn coalition is still pondering 


" ' ««w\ 
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I Berlin Hrs a gfowitig high-^ech poten- 
tial that would clearly come into its own 
in the context of technology transfer: 

witlUhfe. United,. Sthtps- . V j 

, A-& long as SD I is seen in strictly mitt- 1 
terms it is extremely doubtful 
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German Defence Minister Wflrner, US Defence Secretary Weinberger and 
Chancellor Kohl at Gralenwtthr, Bavaria iPhmiKiipa) 


another point: which Ministry is to han- 
dle such SDI issues as arise. The Ameri- 
cans certainly neewi to know fur sure 
who they are dealing with. 

The\ would prefei l«» deal with l lie 
Dele ik e Ministry but realise German 

.qyerernpMs 

sising the military nature of SDI. 

That is a point Bonn would prefer to 
leave unemphasised. 

The Russians made mileage of their 
own on the issue, with a Soviet embassy 
official in Bonn reiterating Soviet objec- 
tions to German participation in SDI at 
a Press conference. 

Let no-one be unnerved by Soviet po- 
lemics. SDI agreement has been reached 
and it little matters when pens are put to 
paper. 

This is a point of which Chancellor 
Kohl and US Defence Secretary Wein- 
berger are well aware. 

They met in Bavaria in mid-March to 
discuss the final details and stressed after- 
wards that their governments were agreed 
in principle. 

Thomas kielmger * 

’ (Rhcinischer Me rkur/ Christ und Well. 

Bonn, 22 Marcb 1986) 
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(Cartoon: Legcr/Kolncr Siadt-Anzulger) 


A hearing for 
Afghanistan 

A pgpr, and helplessness were the 
emotions triggered by the two-day 
hearing of experts on the war in Afgha- 
nistan held by the Bundestag foreign af- 
fairs committee. 

The experts were agreed that geno- 
cide was the only word for what was go- 
ing on in Afghanistan. 

It can be proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt that the war the Soviet Union has 
waged for over six years in the backward 
Asian country has cost one million lives. 

One and a half million people- have 
been injured. Five and a half million live 
in appalling conditions in refugee camps 
in Pakistan and Iran. 

The methods used by the Soyiet “lib? 
erators" . in Afghanistan are clearly 
aimed at .bludgeoning entire areas into 
submission. - 

The expulsion or annihilation of peo- 
ple who live there is not just a risk that is 
run; depopulation is a means of gaining 
power that »s put to deliberate use. 

...In Afghanistan a world power, is de- 
ploying unhindered its enormous milir; 
tary potential so as to force fits ideology 
btva jelucteht- but' basically helpless 
people, and it is done in full view of 
world opinion. ■ 

t When : -Arnerioon public opinion be- 
gan |o realise about 20 yenrs ago how 
dubious the US commitment in Vietnam 
was, a widely-based critical movement 
gained momentum and finally forded 1 . 
Uie United, States to quit Indo-Ghiaa.: 

Nothing of this kind- can be expected' 
in. Jhei Soviet Union. The -Communist' 
dictatorship there .will nip. pny. su'eifi 
mass movement in the b.udt. • - t 
.-That is the, difference between the su- 
perpowers. 1 1 is. also -fho. difference -ben. 
tween ; the war- in Afghanistan, and -the-, 
war in Vietnam, .■ ... • 

Dreadful .though if may . be; .the AFgh- 
anlstunhearing in Bonn can only trigger, 
sympathy, and emotion In the West;: 1 •> s- 

(Stultgaricr Zdtung, 1 9 March L9«6) 
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B onn [ong turned a deaf ear to quer- 
ies whether and when GDR leader, 
Erich Honecker might be visiting the 
Federal Republic. . r 

This self-imposed silence has proved 
worthwhile. For nearly 18 months ru- 
mours, regardless whether they were 
dreamt up by the.-media or fabricated in 
East Berlin, havc becn proved wrong. 

Besides, there is no harm in not 
hawking goods you don’t yet have to 
sell. 

So Chancellor Kohl must be extreme- 
ly sure of himself when, after two short 
conversations with Herr Honecker in 
Stockholm, lie has government spokes- 
man Fricdhclm Ost announce that the ' 
East German leader plan? to come later 
this year. 

' In point of fact this statement is mea- 
ningless. You can wanlto coiqe yet be 
unable (or not allaWed)tpdo s'a. 

The Chancellor did not authorise his . 
spokesman to say Herr Honecker would V 
definitely . he canting. But such niceties 
arc sure to bb ignored once speculation. ■ 
on deadlines begins again. 

It was clcnrly more to the point to 
prompt GDR People's Chamber presi- . 
dent -Horst Sindermann to say in Bonn 
.he felt it was high time Herr Honecker 

visited the Federal Republic. i 

The lensed-oul question whether he ' 

will or not has. lately been. joined, by a ' 
new permutation. ' . 5 

The latest round of rumdprs would i 
hove it that the Soviet, leader. Mr Gorb- 
achov, plans to visit Bonn even before j 
Herr Honecker. ^ 

Bonn officials sound a note of total 
surprise in response to these rupiours. " 
They knew (and know) of no such plans. 1 
They would have come as a surprise J 
and testified to erratic behaviour for C 
which the Kremlin leader has not so far s* 
been noted. n 

On the contrary, Mr Gorbachov's k 
moves so far have seemed to have meth- 
od, and his policy toward the Gerhtons ar 
in particular (East and West) has been te 

calculable and consistent even though it bi 
might not be entirely to the liking of oe 
either Bonn or East Berlin: ' bi 

Both German state* haVe been cledrly ar 
demoted in order of importance in So- ht 
vlet cyfeS, particularly since Mr 'Gorba- 
chov has'been atthe helm.’ . 

Sifice the funeral of his predecessor. w - 
Mr Chernenko. GDR leader Erich Ho- c 
necker has met Mr Gofbachov on three' 
occasions. 1 .; 

r • rtew lo Moscow on a two-day 1 th 
friendship visit that seems not to have M 
been very successful. The euphemistic V ° 
accompaniment was missing ‘ that 
formed part of communiques issubd °J 

during visits by the Czechs, the Bukar- ad 
tans and the Poles. ■ . ■ 

This visit seems to have spiked a visit pei 

5?" H ,°" ecker ™ planning to pay the “ 
Federal Republic last autumtii He was ad 
okhmstead to confer more closely with 1 

the Poles who had taken a dim view of fiw 
special relations between the two Ger- fro 
man states. . . C(Jr 

Herr Honccker’s third visit to MoS- the 
cow for the 27th Soviet Communist P6r- wa 

iL C °i 8 L C ?- made il c,ear how far he 1 ' 
lagged behind Poland, tvhose leader tra 

“ 10 visit tot 

u-iin!!!„ W “' ^ 0 Concession iho Kremlin wo 

Mm! ? w «h Stool relueiorice. 

Many Lithuanians a re'still strongly. pro- , St a 

****** «"»' oommuniqlid isn 

contamed all the usual prolcstmions of full ba: 

agreement and -total harmony, as did the ' tof 
communiquds issued in connection with 
visits by other East Bloc leaders. j : f , 

But there were to exceptions to this of 
rule: Erich Honecker of the GDR and ni t 
Nicolac Ceausescu of Rumania. ■ . 
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Bonn unmoved by Honecker, 
Gorbachov visit rumours 



It must have been particularly humil- 
iating for Herr Honecker tb have to in- 1 
elude a comment that Bonn’s pro-US 
policy was a burden on relations with 
the communist states. 

i ’For the past two ahd a half years the 
GDR lender has sought to proVe the very 
opposite* He stood by ties wjth Bonn de- 
spite Nato missile deployment, despite 
SDI solidarity and despite conservative di-> 
.atribes rigainst the communist world. 

He even sounded an encouraging 
note on travel arrangements, on envi- 
ronmental protection and on the -arts 
agreement and seemed prepared tb stop 
turning over Third World applicants for 
asylum to West Berlin. 

Among East Berlin’s special moves In 
Westpolltik the GDR’s special relation- 
ship with West Germany particularly 
riles Moscow. * 

Herr Honecker has taken to practis- 
ing the exact opposite of what Moscow 
has so far had in mind with Bonn. 


y ** 

Bohn has consistently made n point 
of denying the fact that it has been side- 
lined by the Kremlin since bitterly dis- 
appointing Soviet hopes. 

There is no longer the slightest men- 
tion of a special West German role that 
•night, given time, have led to a certain 
looseping of transatlantic ties. Chancel- 
lor Kohl is not the man for an arrange- 
ment of this kind. 

When speculation arises that the So- 
viet leader might want td personally 
sound our the possibilities in Bonn and 
to warn Bonn not to set up in cahoots 
with the United States, officials at the 
Chancellor’s Office say he might just as 
well save the fare. 

Chancellor Kohl is nonetheless firmly 
convinced the Federal Republic has, an 
indispensable part to play in the Krem- 
lin s Westpolitik, if only because Mos- 
cow can only achieve its ambitious 
economic targets with the aid of West 
German economic might. 

But that is as far as Bonn’s arguments 
go, and as long as West German trade is 
not controlled and used as a political in- 
strument by the Bonn government the 
Kremlin will see no need to court the 


T'VipIorriats and military experts 

5 ™ meeting in Stockh olm f or [h e 

CSCE conference on confidence- and 
security-building measures and disar- 
mament in Europe have only 17 weeks 
kn. 

Talks began on 17 January 1984 and 
are due to end'thls autumn. By 19 Sep- 
tember at the latest the conference must 
brief governments and, via them, the 
general public on specific confidence- 
building measures East, West, neutral 
and non-aligned European countries 
have agreed. 

The third CSCE review conference, 
due to opd in Vienna on 23 September 
will then review the progress made In 
, Stockholm. 

The Helsinki review conference will 
then decide whether the proposals on 
ex ending and specifying what so far is 
voluntary manoeuvre nqtification ' and 
exchange of manoeuvre observers and 
on renunciation of the use of force are 
adequate. • i 

What is at stake is whether the ex- 

f n % l f 1 ri , eed 10 confer a 6 a ' n next year 
in Stockholm or elsewhere if the results 
achieved by September are insufficient. 

People in East 'and West who in the ' 
final analysis are. supposed to benefit 
rom mistrast gradually giving way to 
confidence may, of course, wortder why 

^ S r l0C , k v h ° lra ta J ks , ha ve made no head- 
way for (he, past two years. 

L25?* ma . y also wo “der .whether- the 
£oubb and expense of an East-West 
forum at which well-known differences 

wonhS"‘ “ re me,ely ; . reite : ^te d is / 

nomatler how undeV- 
be ’ is no help la fills ' 
ontext. Neither |s exaggerated .pptlm- 
ism, occasionally voiced in the West arid 
'tog on little than wishful 

. It would , naturally be most gratifying 
. CSCE delegations,' consisting 1 . 
Of all European countries dxcopf'Ajbp. 
ma, plus- the United States and Canada, 
Were to present f in^sounding-formhlas - 

.■ T i: ' i-- 


17 weeks left 
to build 
confidence 

at the end of their ninth conference 
round. . • 

But what good are fine phrasfe' when 
they don’t -represent the desire of tall 
edneerned to put them into practice?'- 
It is purely better for the Western 
democratic' states, naturally including 
the neutrals, to continue what they have 
been doing for the post two years: arriv- 
ing at a realistic attitude toward And 
viewpoint on the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. ■ . ... . 

The Russians and their allies conti- 
nue to be extremely tightlipped about 
manoeuvre announcements and invit- 
ations to Western military observers to 
attend East Bloc manoeuvres. 

Yet from .Western and neutral view- 
points a demonstration of good will by 
means of confidence-building measures - 
that in no way impinge on the accrued ; 
nghts of the great powers is particular!^ 
Important. • -"""M* 

Confidence-buildihg and credibility 
will only increase ;once manoeuvres , 
have for sordre time ceased to 
as classified information, 
nounced in Igood time and can be verifl- j- 
ed by abjserverfc -from other states from | 

; the Atlantic to^he Urals. . ■ 

. Despite conciliatory gestures toward : 
the. West tljerp have been no SlghS of i 
> crucial 1 East : Bloc concessidns to the j 
West at the end 6f the ninth round of 
Stockholm talks. '■ 

;The Kremlto ^tlU se^ihfii reluctant to : 
Bocept thai Benin’s dictum ’’confidence 
is good, coqtrpl ig betted applies to the- 1 
Soviet Uniontoo. •■. ’ ! , ;i •. 

Any review before the threerweek- 
, -Easter reoass; is bound, tb concede that 
the .ninth roiind of Stockholm talks ’ 
i made- slight progress toward building s/ 
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Federal goveinmem more assidw 
than it hns been doing. - 

Business is brisk even though rj 
. cnl relations may he nt ri standstill 

I;:' Al present MrGbrhachov would, 

be likely to reconsider (his poinu 
were to realign his foreign policy ec 
ly, mid after iho Soviet Communisii 
ty congress there are no signs fa 
I has any such intention. 

At the congress the bipolar an®, 
the view that there are in prWs 
mere two political heuvywcighis,ik 
vict Union and the United Slain, 
reactivated. 

i The multipolar approach, ju 
• with, several balls simultaneous 
eluding Europe as an independe 
cr, has been relegated to a minoi 
A handful of significant man 
changes, including the uppoiniit: 
former Soviet ambassador lo ihet 
States Anatoli Dobrynin as secret 
the central committee, show thcli 
lin to be keenly interested in af< 
contest with the United States. 

Bohn may currently be specuta 
about visits by both the Sovieiirii 
GDR leaders, but analysis ofMrGcfo 
chov's policy and the contmuedcitylu 1 
sis on Soviet supremacy in theEmBto 
would seem to indicate thiifipfe 
wasted time. 

Wagers have certainly bees^ 1 
that neither Mr Gorbachov npijk 
Honecker will be visiting Bonn at 
the genera/ election next January. 

Eduard Neumnw 
{SluilguncrZuilung, IS March 11 

framework within which in house aft 
declaration! 

Draft provisions have been submit 
on the manner, extent and timio; 
pj^noeuvre announcements, the W 
vie wbciiig that 45 days' notice, nn“ 
should be given. 

Yet when the small , print is ciasifli 
it'wljt be seen that the experts Jute & 
gone Into any great detail; the dn 
lacks substance. 

Despite lip service by Mr Gorbacfr 
the East Bloc cannot be expcctcdjolf 
low the West's example and subjijiip' 
cise details of the next year’s mao 
euvres, which Bonn for one does, 

: There is said . to be agreement • 
principle on inviting manoeuvre 
vers from nil CSCE member^ 
(which the East Bloc doesn't), W*? 
wonders if this Is to be taken ^ 
luc. ' 

Old CSCE hands rdmwfa'^ 
vict Union hinting In 1973 U was P 
pared to pennltj ft^ gi»Mtriried'» 0 * 
infor matton.jMaF wiH 1 
how sSo^m^p^it J Bloe 

^^ffi^ence-building still hasjjj 
way to go. Conference delcgajjjF?! 
unfortunately work on the 
Sfeftupitfalls aplenty will 1 lie 
they reconvene in Stookhbirt j 
10th round of talks. T' 

i > Siegfrlfd ^ 
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CDtJ state leaders still 


h&ncellordKohPs chairmanship' of 
wL> theiCDU may hot be directly in jeo^ 
phrdy; but thihgs arc definitely beginn-i 
ing loehange within his party. 

• 1 AlfhdVigh the current development at 
the CDU’S executive level 1 can not be rC : 
garded as a transition from stability tb 
instability, there is a trend towards whin 
could he termed an “emancipation" of 
the party from the persdn&lity of the 
party chairman. • ■ " ! -- 

• Kurt BiedenkopPs electibn as head of 
the new’ CDU Land group in North 
Rhine-Witstphalia is - symptbmatic of 
this development. • 

BiedenkopPs success is not the first 
Step in tliis direction, but almost rounds 
it dff. 

The reorganisation of tlje CDU in the 
Federal Republic’s biggeiil Land means 
that the territonal orgnnisatibn has onde 
again -become a determinant factor td- 
geihor with the traditional significance 

Kohl and the 
trade unions 

R elations! be l wee it the Bonn govern- 
ment and the trade unions could 
hardly be worse. 

All efforts by Chancellor Kohl to pre- 
vent such a deterioration have failed as a 
result of his misjudgement of the unions' 
/esjxmM.* to the proposed amend mem of 
the Labour Promotion Act. ” ,r " ' 

The Chancellor could have left the 
"strike" paragraph 1 1 ft unchanged until 
the country's highest courts stated their 
position. 

Even if there was a need to amend this 
legal stipulation there was certainly no 
pressure to rush matters. 

Kohl, however, was convinced that the 
population was not particularly interested 
in the strike law Question. 

In the meantime he has been obliged to 
accept the fact that the issue has at least 
provided his political opponents with a 
rallying cause. , 

The CDU for its part has very little to 
offer to reVurh. ' " 

What the Chancellor is currently exper- 
iencing ls ^ typical pase of a self-mide 
problem, a problem which cannot be ex- 
plained or talked &toav before next year's 
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plained or talked ateay before next yearns 
general election. 

thnf to ' (he conclusion 

that ttos pthiir self-mta'de problems je- 
opardjse its eiecfion chances, 1 Kohl' may 

Ai 

ChancelJpr Kohl _ is' probably aware pf this 
darigei 5 himself.'' ‘ ’ 1 

TTibCpO'is I'nCreastogly forcihg^hfm to 
declare tand assume r^sponsiblity for the 
policies He is pursuing. ‘ I V 4 '* *" ‘ 

, The fatt Jthat' Kolil decided to appear, at 
(he ' Firsf pafty cooferenCe of the, CDu^ 
newly formed' 1 North Rhliie-WestpHalian 
region despite hi^ reservations Ubout jhe 
rtgipn’s ‘flfst’ chairman'^! Kujl Biedenkdp^, 
sfibWs that 'he is curreiitly 1 undergoing a 
ldiirning^foce^.' . ‘ / 

He realises that he rriiiSt (4ke the offen- 

, J It 'dpes f seeni 1 ^ dt/d/howeyerla^. 5liWeu.lt 
to Undferetarid why he nas jiol made siicH a 

mdi'e' before! '- ,l: ' !/!"'' ' ' : 

1 • ’ 1 • -Ac/um Melchersk : 

tWcsIdeuische AJigmrtcIntf, EsScn. 7 March 1 986) 


of . the various, CDU- organisations :and 
associations. - . \ 

. • These organisations, which voice the in- 
terests of small and. medium-sized busi- 
nesses, employees, women, the church, ex- 
pellees. exiles and. local community 
groups,-have always had a strong influence 
on decisions taken by the CDU. ■- f 

.They all send delegates to party con- 
ferences, form Working groups within 
the CDU's parliamentary party, and are 
even partly represented in the CDU’s 
formally highest decision-making body, 
the presidium, •»■'.•' : • > 

• Experience has shown there is an in- 
formal group alongside this committee 
which is much more impbriant in limes 
of crisis than the leading bodies laid 
down in the statutes." 

. The internal strugglcs'during the period 
between the decision in Kreuth in 1976 to 
split the single parliamentary party of the 
CDU and CSU into two separate groups 
and the Chancellorship campaign in I98U 
made this all too clear. 1 . 

1 At that time both the parly chairman 
and -the party’s presidium were para- 
lysed by events. 

However, it wasn't the party's nation- 
al executive which came to the rescue, 
but an informal body which was at least 
nble to act. even though it- is not pro- 
vided for in the party statutes, namely 
the assembly of the CDU'sEnnd Premi- 
ers and party chairmen. 

These /.urn/ premiers enlivened in 
Main/ uiihuiii consulting ihe naiimml 
leader beforehand.- ! :t 

This group, therefore, took over the 
party leadership for a short while. 

It is worth taking a closer look, there- 
fore, at this group, which also exerts a 
powerful influence during noil-crisis si- 
tuations. 

If, in doing so, we concentrate on 
whether the members of this group owe 
their party-political successes to Hel- 
mut Kohl or achieved them on their own 
or 1 indeed in conflict with the party 
chairman we arrive at some very inter- 
esting findings. 1 ■ 


None of the CDU’s stale premiers or 
party chairmen can be classed as 
“Kohl’s men.” 

Tl(is does, not! mean (hat they do not, 
support the Chancellor and His policies. . 

Premier Uwe Barschel in Schleswig- 
Holstein, for example, is Finance Minis- 
ter Stolienberg's man apd not kohl’s... , 

Gerhard Stoltenbcrg became party 
chairman in Schleswig-Holstein via his 
own efforts. ^ 

Premier -Ernst Albrecht in- Lower 
Saxony and Land party chairman Wil- 
fried Hassclmann, also achieved their 
positions without Kohl’s direct support. 

The" Lander of Ham burg 1 and Breiiieii 
are less! important for t|ie’CDU. ‘ 

Hesse "and North . Rhine- Westphalia 
have party grotips which are impbriant for 
the CDU as a whole even though there tare 
no CDU Premiers in these state's. 

Despite (he'diffefences thfktoo CDU 
lenders there may hnVc, Walter Wnll- 
mnnn and Kurt Biedenkopf are certain- 
ly not Kohl's proteges! ' 

The some applies to Bernhard Vogel, 
Premier of the Rhincland-P&latinalc, 
Lbthar Spiilh, Premier of Baden- 
Wiirttemberg, and Eherhard Diepgcn, 
Governing Mayor of Berlin. 1 1 

Of course, Ihe Chancellor can count 
on their support when things are runn- 
ing smoothly dr at least satisfactorily. ’ 

This situation would Change,- how- 
ever, if leading members of the party 
gained the impression that Kohl stands 
in the way of the party’s success. 

An important factor then wbuld be 
Lotliar Sptith’s known desire lo become 
Chancellor. 

Gerhard Stolienberg’s reputation and 
Cabinet experience, however, would 
weigh more heavily. 

And Kurt Ricdcnkupf would not he 
the only CDU politician to then realise 
that he got where he was despite Helmut 

: It is difficult to say whether such a si- 
tuation could occur before the general 
election in 1987. 

Three months have now passed since 
the party began drifting into the dol- 
drums of electoral defeat. 

. The most recent disappointment in this! 
respect in Schiewsig-Holstein is not the . 
only reason for the headaches in the party. 

Problems with the farmers, the never- 
ending saga of dubious Cases of party- 
political funding, and the preliminary 
Continued on page & 


Helmut Kohl takes stock of 

• * 1 • ' ‘ • 1 • j 1 

, intra-German relations 

.•<1 . i - : .. • : • y. t;; ■ • 

I ti his state of the nation speech lo the pany is a member of the Warsaw Pact. 
Bundestag -.Chancellor ■ Kohl took ; Neither fact can be “bartered" in ne- 


stock of intra-German relations; 


gotiations. 


He appraised the progress made dur- ! Meetings between two neutral istic ally 
ing recent years as well as the limit- oriented German states would only 


*Wl^o!lftca hj Juaitj nl sta 'bfteji feel :that the 
best way to iiriprove’ relations between 
the two Germanies would be fpr.the 
Federal Republic fa renounce its all- 
German claims and ■provisos.- 
For this reason, ilt is important tooub- 
line : political ..realities In this, field to 
make it. clear. exactly what' is and. what is 
natipossiblei 

: - Government land -Opposition politi- 
cians with nn eye For these realitlesmrd 
not ‘quite, Bsdrrbconbilable as one bright 
think in view.ofithe heated, debates ’and 
disputes 1 over which 1 party- can ;claim .a 
^birthrigb t", for theepan'try’s Ostpolitik. 

. One of these, k-ealitfes Is the fact that 
the Federal Republic'df Germany is em-< 
bedded in the Western alliance. 7 i • ' 
• • Another is -the ifact^ -that- East Ger- 


* I . 

Interests iii Berlin, 

| Those who complain about the lack 
of respect shown for “East German cit-, 
izenship" frequently ignore the fact that- 
the nuthoriiies of the GDR are the ones 
jwhich refuse to respect properly- issued 
German documents, namely the pas- 
Sports of residents of West Berlin; ' 

,j This administrative aggression demon-: 
pirates the true political situation, whereas 
Jhe politically naive claim that the popula- 
tion of West Berlin could simply be added 
to the West German side If there were two 


Former speaker 
of Bundestag 
dies aged 79 

E ugen Gerslenmaier, president of the 
Bundestag from 1 934 to 1969; hit's 
died aged 79. '' "; ;i 

‘Geretenmaier wtas born on 25 August 
1906 in Kirch heim/Teck and was 
brought lip in a poor family. 

He studied, philosophy and thedfogy 
and was hoping to begirt ta. university 
career. But thiit Was prevented by the 
Nazis. ' . " ‘‘ ‘ 

Gerstenhiaier was a memb^r 'bf the 
Confessional Church and ' sboh c^rtie 
into contact during the war with mem- 
bers of German resistance. ' ! ' 

Following the. jissasi nation attempt 
on 'Adolf Hitler oil 20 July l!9-^4 Ijo was 
sentenced .to seven years' irpprisonnient 
hy the Uulksgenchtshof, 

Gcrxtcnniaicr. was .a member of the 
Bundestag right from the start in,|p49. 

In 1954 lie succeeded Hermann Elders 
as - president and hold the post for al- 
most 1 5 years. 

His name was always , mentioned 
wlieq his parly, llie.CDU, was looking 
for new leaders. He was particularly in- 
terested in foreign policy. 

Just like Kurt-Qcnrg Kicsinger he 
wuuld have liked lo have become For- 
eign Minister. 

After Ludwig Erhard's coalition gov- 
ernment with the FL)P collapsed in 
1 90ft many people though Gerslenmai- 
er would become Chancellor. 

He decided not lo stand as a candid- 
ate, however, after the CSU voted for 
Kicsinger. 

« MH 4da«.was extremely disappointed in. 
May last year when the CDU suffered a 
biller election defeat in the Lir«rfe!ec- ; 
tions iri North Rhine-WestpJiaHa. 
v Helmut Kohl; who,had : already be- 
-.come acquainted with Gerslenmaier as 
a political thinker during his period as 
• Premier in the Rhinejand-Palatinnte, of-: 
i ten asked him for his advice. 

Many people in Bonn still remember 
him as the man who tried to reform 
■ parliament. The Bundestag office block 
still bears his nickname. 

• In particular, he wanted to reduce the! 
number of deputies in the Bundestag. 

: Furthermore, :he wanted all Land 
elections to be held in the* puddle of the 1 
Bundestag’s parliarqgntary term, which; 
he said should be extended to five years. 

Many ; pplit)oiana rfelt. ’^hat he was; 
over-arrogant, a man who, as regards 
protocol, wanted others to realise that! 
he was the second most important West! 
German politician, . j 

Tljtis explains ! why /he. found little sup-i 
portiwHeilit Mpafoeknown in 1969 that 1 
he Had ^ megiyedy a^ compensatory pay-j 
meifit fqrfm® ;'Ynat he had been re-! 
fused the' tight 'td lecture as a university! 
professor, during Nazi rule. ! 

Uju/er, the.-.weight of public pressure 
and of erilioism by his fellow party eol- 
:,[. leagues he decided to step down from 
• office. 

Hp alwrtyi^ emphasised, however, thal 
his rpairi conibfd Was his right and not 


German citizenships. 

j The GpR’s idea of “peaceful coexist- 
fence" by no. means includes a relfn- 
huishment of ideological positions. 

I What is more, as the Chancellor 

I : - Continued on page 4 


Atcusatfons' 'b'jr a*' Certain General 
’ .Rahi|nke tand from “f He .GDR had. cast 
"doubts tacfiVi 1 involvement ih 
the ( resjs^pce. y 

Al b^'’ wante^io do, : s aid Gerstea- 

during HtaVtu!*':/. “ 

; Hans. H, Hechmanri 

: (AilgeraelneTcitungrJtfainz, 15 March I486) 
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J i n co ■ Germ an anti-tank helicopter’s 
costs skyrocket before it’s airborne 

Derainr-ratTr' Rnn. .... 


Fit 6 Democrahc Bonn Bundestag 
X MP Olaf Feldmann has a nasty feel- 


• , t ittr 

mg a commission of enquiry might be 
set up if project costs for the Bundes- 
wehr’s new anti-tank, helicopter conti- 
nue to skyrocket. 

His suspicions may well be justified. 
Defence Minister Manfred Worner 
faces an avalanche of growing costs the 
fuli extent of which his Ministry is tight- 
lipped about. 

...What is more, this cost explosion 
seems likely to come home to roost in a 
general election year, normajly a lime 
when a sitting Minister can least afford 

trouble of this kind. ' 

Two years ago the anti-tank heiicop- 
ter, a Joint Franco-German project, was 
all the rage, hailed in May 1984 with an 
unprecedented media fanfare. ' 

New horizons were soid to be in sight 
For arms expenditure. There was to be 
an end to the wasteful procedure of de- 
signing and manufacturing virtually 
identical weapon systems two or three 
times in Europe. 

Yet the only riew horizons so far in 
sight ore ever higher cost estimates for 
ihc bilateral arms project. It's the old 
story, wnh low costs estimated' before 
contracts are signed, followed by steady 
upward revision. • 

Brigitte Trnupc, Social Democratic 

flPlPUrji Ovna^t « I n > 



jects. \yhat most, annoys me is that no- 
one seems prepared to do anything 
about it. The Defence Ministry has 
swallbwed jt all hook, line and sinker 
again." 

That remains tobeseen. State secre- 
tary Manfred Timmermann says there is 
no truth in reports that the helicopter is 
now expected to cost DM1.5bn, as 
against an original estimate, of 
DM950m. 

He said the estimates now stood at 
DM1.05bn and further details would 
not be available until May. So the mo- 
ment of truth has been postponed.. 

It was nonetheless a foregone conclu- 
sion that the manufacturers, Messersoh- 
mitt-Bdlkow-Blohm (MBB) of Germany 
and Adrospatiale of France, would be 
unable to keep development costs to 

within the original estimate. 

“The costs were higher even in our 
time Frau Traupe says, meaning be- 
fore October 1982 when the Bonn gov- 
ernment was led by Social Democrat 
Helmut Schmidt. 

nJ« e h o l n ' i ; ,a " lt , ; _ heliC0 P ,er .. P™j«' 


dc fen « expert on the B m 7cZ S 'Z datefbacT'toTreli 

ance committee, says: 6 , . Dac , k t0 Preliminary studies com- 

"We've seen it nil before I. other pro- * SP ° Defen " 
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’‘Bilateral development is planned 
from 1980 to 1986,’’ a 1979 MBB re- 
port read. "The German armed forces 
will need delivery from 1986. the 
French from 1 987 " 

Like so much in the arms industry, 
g [hat was . to remain wishful thinking. 
s When Helmut Kohl' and Francois Mit- 
r terrand signed the memorandum of un- 
derstanding in May 1984 the French 
were not to take delivery until 1 99 1 and 

. the Germans until 1992. 

If Herr Kohl and M. Mitterrand had 
only kept to the 1970s cost estimates 
they would have been nearer the pres- 
ent forecast. The ami-tank helicopter 

nt5i o°w riginaUy ex P ected ‘o cost 
DMl.Zbn. 

Civil servants, the military and arms 
manufacturers played the figures down. 
Last spring Joachim Heyden of the 
Bonn Defence Ministry said the ’copter 
would cost roughly DM800m - even 
though he must have known better. 

By spring 1985 the true costs were 
clearly going to be much higher. Classi- 
fied small print in the 1985 defence es- 

ea put project R&D costs at 
DM1.05bnat the end of 1984. 

Costs were thus DMl50m higher 
than at the end of 1983. or over 15 per 
cent in a year. 

Unit costs have also skyrocketed in 
next to no lime (and the Bundeswehr is 
™? Cr2l2PAH 2 ^copters). . 

; When long-term Bundeswehr plann- 
ing data were published early this year 
me Greens complained in the Bundes- 
tag that helicopter procurement costs 
(i.e. not including R&D) had been 
marked up by over DM 1 bn in a year. 

, 1 . 985 the estimated cost was 
UM2.3bn. This year the figure has been 
revised to DM3.6bn. Says Henning 

Schierholz of the Greens: 

"Long-term planning extendingi until 
1998 yet evidently based on extremely 
unreliable data that change from one 
year to the next Is simply a scrap of pa- 
per." 

The development cost estimates arc 
certainly little more than waste paper. 
More defaied specifications are now 
available: They indicate a further, two- 
year delay in production deadlines and 
a corresponding increase in costs. 

The French project working party ex- i 
pects German R&D expenditure to i 
overshoot the estimate by 50 per cent, I 
while French spending will be 35 per 
cent higher than planned. . 


30 March l986.No.i2H 

Yet even these figures now 
have been overtaken by events fa 
di’cnst, a normally very reliable ^ 
newsletter, says the Defence 
now expects Germany’s share of i 
development costs to total DM2 02ft 

That would be an increase ofovay 
per cent on the figure quoted by the!* 
try’s Herr Heyden just over a year aa 
I Inflation in the arms industry is ru» 
high at between seven and eight ram 
i but an increase of over 1 00 per tea q 
not possibly be justified on this scoit 
• $UUc secretary Timmermann r* 
avoids even attempting to seek r% 
inflation rales that are easily manir. 
ed in any case. 

At the end of January, on the jx 
tion of cost management guidel 
which the Minister, Herr Wdrw 
pect? great things, Herr. Tinmen 
admitted to members of the Bimfc 
finance committee that the Minism, 
seif was partly to blame. 

Improvements in project nuu^ 
ment are a fairly effective mead 
curbing cost increases,” he said, oa& 
ing details. 

Yet so far the Ministry has noimW 
headlong into devising means ofiiqj 
out serious shortcomings at thephim- 
ing stage — shortcomings rcadil/#*®’’’ 
ent even to the layman. 

Instead of concentrating on-s^' 
disntion to cut costs, a strange caW> 
mise was agreed on: a hdllcopteu 
three versions. 

The German Army is to be issie 
with a helicopter with an outmodc 
arms system that will be replaced in li 
mid-1990s by the new third-generaw 
anti-tank missile. 

France will be supplied with the w 
helicopter fitted out with the new miss 
system cx works from the mid- 199 
While from 1?92 it will also take delh 
of a protection anil support version. 

It is not yet clear which night sigh/#*' 
nique, the crucial feature of the en 
tem, is to be used in the German version 
Some experts favour a new, French 
European development, while others M 
an outmoded US system is a possibility 
France has always insisted on either » 
French or a European system. 

In May the Bundestag defence conv 
mittee will be briefed on the findings of 
a report commissioned by the _ Defence 
Ministry. The report deals .with .cod' 

cutting alternatives. " .. 

“We must take less expensive .aP*’ 
lives into consideration," Herr 
says. ‘Things can’t Just go on ns tf#** : 

One alternative would 
different helicopter version, such 
rapid transport Jielicpptiyr.Do Ft eW j 

flnr? fAflllv ftft 


and Gern^-^ 9 $eS riaHy m 

tank helicopter? . 


oversnoot the estimate by 50 per cent, tank helicopter? .'.'Ml* 

wniie french spending will be 35 per This Js a particularly pertinent i 
cent higher than planned. gent question inasmuch as a missii 

• • ' der development that should be/ 

the mid-1990s to score a dire^j 
ontlnued from page 3. ■ afty helicopter before it had tkW 

clearly pointed out in his speech, the chance of firing anti-tank devices-, ' 
government in Bonn has no right to Experts at Eurocopter in Muni 
abandon democratic and humanitarian^ out 'the development fll 1 

principles. . : transport helicopter. Eurocppter 

His reference to the. inviolability , of general contractor fpr the new alf© 
borders was an attempt to prevent' any •!,' I’he question is one 'bf wheit^ 
misunderstanding on this point i . weapon might not makeanoti^o 

■ Nevertheless, assuming «• that : both sblete. Missiles could be built, alt 
countries harbour peaceful intentions, it wduld be .extremely difficult to < 
there is plenty of scope for mbre under-: target accuracy ' ' ' • 

stajidlng for the, benefit :of people on 

both sides. - • . i ». the anti-tank helicoDtCr would wt 

Only history will tell -whether these be useful in forc^Se $3%m 

snudl steps can lead to a- reunification of vest heavily in misfiles ' -■ " ' 

ble 15 years aao. . ■ • g P ° ; of an economy are M 

(DerT.ge.spleg.1, Berlin, 15 Marth , 986 } , S 
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US ambassador stresses 
‘sound partnership 9 

R ichard Burt, 38. U5> ambassador In ^ 

Bonn since last September, brought 


JVBonnsince last September, brought 
with him from Washington a message of' 
self-confidence, self-assurance and op- 
timism. 

In public appearances he presents a 
refreshing contrast to the scepticism, 
cynicism and humdrum concern for 
Ostpolifik of continental Europeans in 
the free world. '' 1 

It is surely no coincidence that he hod 
this to say to r Frankfurt magazine pu- 
blished by the Friedrich Ebert Founda- 
tion, the party-political foundation of 
the Socinl Democrats: 

“A group of US Congressmen recent- 
ly visited' Berlin and there met Herr Ho- 
necker. One of them asked him when he 
was going to pull down the Wall. 

"Now 1 can. well imagine at this point 
cries of dismay, from some Germans at 
what they feel to be a naive question. I 
don’t feel the question w;as naive. 1 think 
it was right to ask it. 

“It isn’t setting one's sights too high to 
have such targets or the vision of a Eu- 
rope where freedom of movement and 
the right to self-determination are real- 
ities.’’ 

As in other contexts Mr Burt refers to 
President Reagan’s address to the Euro- 
pean Parliament in Strasbourg last sum- 
mer in which he said: 

“The United States is not just com- 
mitted to partnership with Europe: the 
US_ commitment extends, to ending the 
artificial division of Europe." 

That means not merely a united 
Western Europe. Mr Burt says, inter- 
preting President Reagan’s words, but 
“one Europe united in peace, a Europe 
where foreign troops are unnecessary." 

He doesn't see this as a utopian vi- 
sion. The United States is well aware 
that the path to change for the better is 
long and stony. 

Yet America still aims at nothing less 
than a fundamental change in the way in 
which the Soviet Union treats its own 
people and the nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope. - ; 

So it aims at bringing about a funda- 

f- . “ —I 

Continued from page 3 

investigations of two public prosecu- 
<;t's offices against Helmut Kohl in- 
cr «*se the pain: • : . 

ih . P 00r performance of 

Jwr ar ° ClU e° ver nmeht and Land 
nf n T S - n ^ C * the exception 

ing fti]* damen 

voters who now don’t bother to vote and' 
the apathy 'pf.Lhe CDU grass roots 
members have the par(y really worried.- 
• Many members feci that the real rea- 1 
son lies in the fact that the promised 
sweeping change in moral and intellec- 
tual vrIuos has not'malerialiscd. 

There Is growing concern that 1 the 
Land elections in Lower Saxony on 16 
June could also turn out to be. a big dis- 
appointmenlfor the CDU. • . 

If the party 1 were to lose Lower Saxony 
the Internal network of interests and 
loyalties between the top politicians of 
the GDU nnd Helmut Kohl might become 
extretriely significa tit ’overnight . . • : i ■ ■ • • 

• • Karl Feldineyer 

(Frankfurter Altgemcino Zcilung 
; * ■ fOr Deutschland, 19 March 1 986} 


mentaj change in the Soviet attitude 
toward the use of force. 

Mr Burt has told both the Konrad 
Adenauer Foundation ih Bonn and the 
Hanns Seidel - Foundation 'in Munich 
that: 

“Soviet forces are stationed in. East- 
ern Europe not to defend it but to oc- 
cupy it. American forces are stationed 
in Western Europe not to occupy it but 
tp contribute toward its defence. 

“If Europe no. longer wants our help 
we will go home. If the Soviet Union 
adopts a similar approach the division 
of.Europe will end. That is the change in 
outlook we must try |o bring about. " 

In his interview for the Frankfurt 
magazine Die Neue Gesellschafl Mr Burt 
reaffirms this statement, saying it is a 
fairly accurate outline of American pol- 
icy. 

Asked whether the United States 
aims to bring about this change by part- 
nership with the East or by pressure, he 
says American policy toward the Ensr 
consists of incentives. 

Goodwill alone Is not enough. Mos- 
cow is given an incentive to negotiate if 
the West, while aiming ai joint arms 
control, makes ii clear (Inn ii is "able 

■L.I — i I, u m ■•Ti..ri' t il - , ' 

Y uli Kvitsinsky, who is shortly to 
lake over from Vladimir Semyonov 
as Soviet ambassador in Bonn, is any- 
thing but an unknown quantity. 

He has served at the Soviet embassy 
on a previous occasion and was second 
in rank to the ambassador for three 
years before he was appointed chief So- 
viet delegate at the Geneva disarma- 
ment talks in December 1981. 

This previous term in Bonn is not the 
only reason why he is well-versed in 
German affairs. Americans and Ger- 
mans first noticed him as a young Soviet 
Foreign Ministry official in 1970, . . 

Kvitsinsky, now 49, was sent as depu- 
ty head of the third, European depart- 
ment at the Soviet Foreign Ministry to 
Berlin for the negotiations on the Fourr 
Power Berlin Agreement. 

The Soviet delegation may have been 
headed by Pyotr Abrassimov, ■ the 
Kremlin’s man in East -Berlin, but West- 
ern officials felt ; Soviet -documents 
showed Signs of Mn Kvitsinsky’s legal 

merits that were, legally sound whila no, 
curaldy reflecting the Soviet legal posi- 
tion. . • • • -..(•■■ • ,.■ 

Mr Kvitsinsky also knows his . way 
around East Berlin. He .served as a > se- 
cretary at the Soviet embassy there until 
he was recalled to Moscow in the laic 
1960s. He also served nt .the MBFR: 
talks in Vienna. . ■: ■ 

In sending an Experienced East-West 
negotiator ns ambassador toiBonn the 
Soviet Union is abiding by longstanding 
tradition. ‘ : 

Ambassador Semyonov, who lias 
reached retirement age, spent nine years 
ns chief Soviet- delegate at the Salt talks 
before being sent lo Bonn, where he ha£ 
been posted since 1978, ' 

o 'During < the four years . he : spent ift 


and willing to maintain a general mili- 
tary balance with the East." 

Since contacts with the East since the 
early 1970s the problem has not been 
one of a lack of agreements bu one of 
sensibly applying existing agreements. 
Mr Burl is disappointed with the Hel- 
sinki process. 

The conclusion he reaches from de- 
tente policy is that “the Soviet military' 
build-up seems to be impervious to pol- 
itical change where the sum total of rel- 
ations Is concerned. 

“in Soviet military planning there 
seems to be a trend to pay greater heed 
to domestic factors than lo international 
developments." 

Mr. Burt has outlined on more than 
one occasion his concept of “mature 
partnership" between the Upiled 
Stales and (he .Federal, Republic of 
Germany. ■ , , 

He says relations between them are 
strong and healthy and feels this also 
holds good for relations between, the 
United States and Europe. 

Experience over the decades shows 
the Western alliance as a very plural- 
istic system to be well and comfor- 
tably able to survive differences of 
opinion. 

He is convinced ties between Ameri- 
ca and Europe are strong today because 
lies between the United Stales and Ger- 
many are sound. 

In Munich he described the Federal 
Republic’s role in “mature partnership” 
as follows: 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
was a leading member of the European 
Community, a force for European inte- 
gratinn and <>n advucaic of cooperation 
between America and Europe. The Un- 


Moscow names 
its new 
man in Bonn 




■ < ' • _,|M 
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Yuli. Kvitsinsky , i-; 

» . ■ •• d • (HhOloltipu) 

Gefieva Mr Kvitsinsky' never rtbandOpciI 
his direct link with leading politiciaiis in 
the Federal Republic of Gerhiany. He 
conferred 1 with Foreign Minister 
Gcnschcr only a few weeks ago. ; , 

In the first rpund .of USrSoyict talks, 
in Geneyp, Mr Kvitsinsky and his US op : : 
posite number, Paul Niue, drew tip lhe 
“walk ip the. woods” .proposals .their 
governments later failed to qdopt, j . . 

Since the resumption of lalkfe- deleg- 
ations havd/tieen reshuffled under chief 





Rlohard.Bu^t 

(1’hoio: tlpa) 

ited States showed- signs of fresh readi- 
ness for consultations, while the Federal 
Republic showed signs of fresh readi- 
ness to take on responsibility for secur- 
ity policy issues. 

**Left to its owh devices the United 
States would be weakened and the Fed- 
eral Republic would be little more than 
a pawn on a chessboard, an object in 
policies pursued by others,” he said in 
the Bavarian capital. 

Close ongoing tics between Europe 
and America would establish conditions 
on the basis of which European integra- 
tion could best flourish. 

Yet he added that the LinttcU States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany 
weren’t twins. As Maurice Chevalier 
once said: “Vive la difference!’’ 

Wilfried Hertz- Eichenrode 
(Die Welt. Bonn, I I Murch LMSfi) 

delegates Karpov of the Soviet Union 
and Kampelmann of the United States. 

Mr Kvitsinsky is responsible for 
space weapons, including SDL 

He is of Polish and Russian extrac- 
tion pnd claims to have grown up among 
Russian Germans. That may help to. ex- 
plain why his German is so superb. . 

He is a past master at polemics and 
speaks Spanish and Frenqh too. He is 
particularly keen on Romance arts and 
culture. 

He once said he would love to serve 
as ambassador in Madrid or Paris. This 
predilection is doubtless intensified by 
his wife, who teaches French. 

Politicians and senior.civil servants in 
Bonn who have made his. acquaintance 
say be is extremely competent and we|I-> 
informed. 

State secretary Lothat . Rtiehl, who 
knows him well.ionce said. Mr. Kvitsin- 
sky. was the perfect combination: a -man 
well- versed . in German affairs and- the 
German mentality and equally ,well- 

data and cri- 
teria qf disarmament talks. .... . i 

He has nevhridenied his keen 1 interest 
in military matters^ <»•: . .. 

• His appointment; 4o succeed iMr Semyo- 
nov hns ; yet to; be officially confirmed: The 
outgoing ambassador must first bo recalled 
before a count ty can name his successor. 

Unofficially his name has beenmicn- 
tioped. The dppoi n t m ent of s uch n h i gh- 
ly qualified specialist is seen as showing 
keener Soviet interest in the .Fedora! 
Republic; ! : i - r ■ : 

i. iln many: quarter}} his appointment is. 
seen as a Soviet response to ;the 'ap- 
pointment of; Richard! Burt- as US am-i : 
bassadof in Bonn, '-jt . ^ 

] Bath represent a new geheration of 
highly skilled Career diplortlotSi 

' ' • " : •> ' ' • • KhmsDrehir 

.'{SUddeutschi! ZeitUDg,-MuKtoh. 7*Mnreh LS86) 
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CeBIT computer and office equipment fair 

- slow start despite official optimism 

pie* 15, Chris, inn. wLl.i'r'.™- F ' 


I ' ' ■ ■ ' consists or 

an 4 dfsiinei events: 

nmerf.1 J 0 I fr v e ^ ul P mcnl ”ntl com- 

puterfalr (in<) the iraditionnl. Indus, ria, 

:■ has already been held Th* 

on product groups SUC |, a, plan! con- 
struction, mechnltical apd electrical en- 
gineering, lain e/irly April. " 

Many criticised this decision by the 
fairs organisers, the Deutsche Messe- 
und Aussteliurigs AG, which felt If had 

2£H* bU ‘ h0ld ,he "« on two 

l, , SIO,1! 10 cater for huge 
demand for space by new exhibitors. 8 

lh ® opening days of, CeBIT, 
seemed to confirm the., scepticism 
voiced by critics of the new concept 
1 nelr main complaini is that the Ham 
over Fair will ,now lose visitors who 
“ s “ produets exhibited in bortt 

* 

K^^ ndenc - r “ ; 

One major exhibitor. said he was' on 
ng to send half his standls represetua- e 
lives bock home after the first few dm ^ 

-Th" UnUsual , wor ‘ ,!l for a branch H 
wnicli has been enjoying. double-dioif n 
growth, rates for years and seems * * 

sured of a golden future. , 

The first Hanover CeBIT Fair i« o Wl 
great success," said Lower Saxon EcoV 
omics Minister Birgit Breuel: "We have im 

hlf t T°, re exh,bitor s ' and floor space do 
booked than in previous years " p o 

befort n , ows was bounced even 
lhm^h h ,h V ' !ltor had ™ de >■« way Jus 
oxWbfttan C entranCe S nt es of the huge ,0i 

SS3B£S5?»-4 » 

vlnced that the Wetfofspllttfngthe Han"' 
over Fair into two *«££?£ ^ ' 'y 

waslesstrl„^ f an C t eB,Tfair - h ™»er. - 

castamt o* 10 ^^ keepinE with the over- ^ 
■nood of opti™- s , ' S " ,anW,lh, h= official 

ssSP^ aa- 1 

J' 

enquideTm 0 a d' he al nam e bers .o f business cal'r 

- 

Only a do**? 6 — SeS 1,1811 lasl yeari thirl 
showed anlnteresHn o^’ ^ CX ™^ four 
otions in the buildi^. S,“^ '“"J 

The s° n T ° ne hu " dred ,as ty'ear.° P try ] 
‘ion for thl^C* h ? d . his own explana- steed 

cranes and Wm- S ‘ he t p0,ntedl out, slest 
cltepiay MheS g o„ maCh i nery were on Kc 
; This year on ih* P ?£" a,r scct * on ' seem 

will have to wait until Anr « ? d * peoplc t0 ,h< 
exhibits. tH Apni 10 seet bese Th 

iry who droppedhuo 116 buil f 1 ng indus " year ' 
find out more T t us lwt If 

^Thc^'El 4102 ** ** ^ds 8 |WBr!^ CSS ; ! n * ,? 'ffl 

tors who make their way across to Com- ; ™ 


' 1 5 ’ CI }F istian - Wedeli from: the sof- 

m ' ? up P Ile f Microsoft said; "It looks 

rial t a hat f standTh d ^ n ° l yet go1 around 

time” d h8Ve bCen real,oc 9 ted this 

ha enm^*T ex hibit° r s in this section sought 
ng some, consolation in the hope that it 

might just be a matter of time' before 
n more visitors realised this fact. 

ie however, are hot so 

* SS r “" fIeitalke ?”'‘^ 

t er 7Srr ioi 'hb'ftirV brganis-’ 
e w u Koch ' em Phasised that the 

th^llvehest?" , |radi ‘ lona iiy never been 

v ,. Evei L the fair ‘ s offi cial newspaper, the 
Messe Zeitung, did not' try to hide frus- 
tration about the poor start. 

• ,hifi ■ tS J hUrSay edition ^ne day after. 
heTair began) it tried:to see the wS 

thing m a more humorous vein.: 

slflrI ■ • • was not exactly what 

st 0 oTmv° d n ,,Via S ° n thC C0BSt W0 “ Id call 
stormy Qne should add that it wasn’t 

just a slight breezeelther. ™ . M ■ I 

Hail 1, the traditional centrp nf 

events during this computer fair, was as 

ho^ cramped and hectic as in the "old” s 

pe rs ta nr ! !' G r / ' l.° U n d when ‘™ is «u- ‘ 

perstar Boris Bdcker turned un to *d 

stand nfth°w‘ dic , ,atln « niachlL at the " 

stand of the Ph. bp, subsidiary, pki Cl 

»ri£ F Z^r ,ai w h ™ T 

g just dictate my observations on' C1 

in L° PP °Z ntS * tr ° ng und weak Prints 
mto my Memo,” said Becker £ un - Ia 

CS£* liV[p ' ai ' e - of ' h ' Phi ^ s 

sii 

O a standstill in this part bf the hall. m ' 

h . K!f . e re P re sentatives at the nearbv ex- en 

The hero of thi tennis Inl 

'y had more appeal than word proems- fi , rl 






2L5S?* ’ prin,ers - .ypbwi,^ or 

ers T Ulr?ch^ ,,i ; n . t0r thefair ' s 
cfii’rmd K° c h, feels that psychqloei- 

^onaaeeountfbrthe^^diS. 

,P C ? VM 

re are spread oyer a greater area, 
tfv hS'E?* .° Ut Ca,,dd for by .indus- 
sised. Now/hbwe4r^manv h ° ^ pha " 
parent ly ' miss the “jabbtirinV T 
sles they once criticised. . ■* hc a " 

seem°f SU8gests thflt some peoole 

thauhe : “son SSF& '* M' confident 

■aalA’ASiatii’' 

ton. " n ,he ' "Umber of exhibb' 

205^00 .0,, 311 exhibition area' of 

with 13 1 nno a , re me,re * 1,1 uomparisoit' 

. “ i J l ' 000 square,metres last year, 

■ Thera ..were , 2,100 , exhibitors .this 


IS r n ea 1 r 98 a 5 bOUt 800 (6 ° Per Cen,) more 

d°?his el “ h " derstandab '? why Birgit Breu- 
h . „ Cba ' rwoman of 'he supervisory 

ought success ' MeSSegeseilschDf , ta "‘x of » 

hat it ; Instead of one international high tech' 
afore fatr a year Hanover now has , wo" 
means more revenue for the fair brnani- 
r '° sahon company, which is owned to 

* ■ L On SaX ° ny 8nd the City of Hanover. ; 

• On^ square metre of exhibition snace 

the C °TL E en DM175 and DM210/ 

the Th^ ability to be able to cater for nil 

,Cen as , Sa// rmS ° n the fair ’ s siting Hit 
f , “ w f “ for excessive floor space de- 

ssaSftrSsss 

n t thfflno ^ nUmber ° f exh ibitors and 
of 1980 ^ USCd haVC d0ub,ed ^nec 

as Before CeBIT began the Central As 
d ”. SET of ‘be Electrical industry 
n^h k ,reSS L ed ‘He splendid prospects i 
u- for ,h « branch of industry. P 

j. Last year, demand for data and com- I 
ie mumcations technology products in I 

The ZVm“ lm ° St “ fif ‘ h t0 DM3 S-3bn. 

««S 8 e 6 xp “ ,,doub,e:<ll ? , t.'„- ; 

, kl !?Z'! aC " n ' n in lhls ftu'd hope' to 1 
" Benerallu° nlase ° f ,be momcnium of 
s ES? ," nproved e “"orhic prospects r 

t . 

* m!n- inet r“ Ven pe r cenC of'thc over two r 
million business enterprises' in the Fed- a 

eral Republifc of Germany' employ less s 
than 50 people.- ■ n 

According to a study conducted by 
In fro test, only seven per cent of these e 
firms use tefihirtals, six per cent person- hi 
nl domputers, four per cent smaller cal- ( 1 
dilators, and only three per cent word <■ 
processing systems. . : 

CQ “ C ' Urer f. are hop " 1 8 ,hal unsiur h? 

opera t ,n 8 ("user-friendly sof- co 
'ware was probably one of the most 
popular catchphrases in Hanover) wil Jni 

comm,r COn,e ' he unwi| iingness to use 

rSrr pro “ a[ic 'i" £ - *“> 

MaHta b's Ec ° noraie Affair » Minister m ' 
thf h Bangemann is cbnvinced that alo 
the breakthrough will come. Ge 

hlhhj^ J1 arS ’ lime * he said at the ex- . . ' 
nibition, 1 3 million,. ; or , half the ^^M^ 

german lfl bour force, will have to be “W 
able to handle- microelectronics equip- nol 
mentinisomewayoraribther; :• . • ■ • re* 

The unstoppable advance of the ^1ft» ^ 
puter industry was bound to become too- cor 
big for. the traditional Hanover Fair ogs 
framework sooner or later.' . of“ 

Siemens feels^ that.. nobody came up. i 
|yith a; better idea than to. split the. fair. . hid 
into a separate CeBIT exhibition and an stai 
industrial fair. . .. Vl • ^ 

■ • The Paderborn-based computer com- . r 

pany . Nixdorf, on the other hand,, has nor 
been openiy opposed to the idea of Gei 
spiitting the fair Into two parts fight to t 
from the start. .. . .... , f" 1 10 x 

R 0 Tf h pr/ mP H- ny '^ u PreSS "Pokesraan, mU E 

IWfPrqy.outhnedthacompanytsposi- e( j u 

aP P reCia,ed tlle 'problems. facing : ^ 
the organisers and catne to terms wilth , , 


.lUMnrcl, 1986 - n 0i1> 

tliu cnccpt. I luwcvur. we iichL 
n bo ui it." 

. Prey suggcMs Mini CeBIT ^ 

1 r b“sl tuke place after MaysuaiS 

Mard! VC,S ° ° ffeC,S 0l ,1 '’* ,r ^ 
:■ • ■ ,' Vhid ’ v * m is coq, 

• .Made m Japan * along with iuT 

ncs Mich us tapes umj jj SCs ■ 

■ Hinn w-fpncnl iibom the twtt-siagcidea. 
The company feels that soniiJ 

3rcu- visitors who eume along rcculaih, 
isory pn»i may now stay away, 
s of a PCS criticised the fact that to 
exhibition was held too close loj 
tech ‘ems trade fnir in Munich. 

'hich . In the magazine online PCS nj 
jani- complained that it was difficult 
J to up with something renlly newt 

cr ’ . °— 5r,? n| y fo ur months after thei 
aace exhibition. 

There’s a big question niarkfc 
rail' our participation at CeBIT J7’i 
list continued. : ' 

d ?" f M«rJ° Thompson from DaiaGs 
wdl feels that an opportunity Has bene 
nue sed. Problem's could have been «h 
via a tighter allocation of raff. I 
the claims. ^ 

the Modesty, however, is nol iwudeda 
rhe n virtue in the “gold-digger” uimd 
us- data and communications lerferfj? ' 
In view of the restrlctei'^ 4 * 5 ' 
nd space in earlier years for cimA** 
cc dium-sized firms as We// 

Ihe Far East which moved iiiloulil 
s- ropcan market 'at a later stage, thee 
ry keting strategists have now or* 
ts much more space. 

According to Ulrich Koch, the Bra 
1- and above all the Japanese, have graj 
1- the opportunity to expand at the fair, 
i. Including the stands of their Europ 
1- subsidiaries, Japanese firms now' are 
for 24,000 square metres of floor sps 
o WKftovepc twice last year's figure. 

>f Only American and West 
s manufacturers can boast more. 

'Tlni vigour with' which the Japan? 

are moving into the European marketi 
0 reflected by the fact that rfie comp^ 

- able Japanese exhibition, the Tokyofr 
s smess Show, only has n total exhibit 

area of 20.000 square metres. • 

^ , N , EO ' for ««mplo has-. increased* 

2 exhibition space threefold,. white Sw 
had (wipe. as much:. space this p 
( 1 ,000 sqiinre metres) as last year, • - 

' In addition to its nraditlonsT 2<h 
square metres in Hall 1, Sanyo rWsjwr 
had 600 square metres in 

computer Building 16 ,.. • Jty 

The mnuber of represw*** w& ^ 
Japanese stands is enormous^ 

On the first ay bf the cSbIT'cxWs' 
tion the, NBCn^tand spemed to 
more I'epr'csentatlves thap vi sit ors. ^ 
Some of the telephones jNECbri^ 
along to the fair cannot even be d&f 
Germany as they are not licen sed|F ' 

. ^ Th e underlying intention of nEfo ^ 
equipmeflJPS^.i 
“We want to demonstrate wEat 15 
nologically feasible," said, an . 

however need not be.ufi^ 
concerned about. Far Eastertf teebj , 
°gy. There is no longer ariy.nedu I® 

of “Eurosclerosis"; in : tbi8 field. 

■Nevertheless, Heinz Nixdqrf , 

• hide his concern , about 
standards,, fpr example,! with regW 
the telecommunications system iS ^g 

H Japanese readjdsf 
norms in a big. way, he say£, 

Cierman .manufacturers, will 

to.be ncl expbrtets in the-field^® 

mumcntiqri technology.. i 
- Because, of the cheap '.labd^^K- 
equipment of this. kind*. NixdbrgW 
. w °uld th'encojdie^rom^ the Far 


• ft . ,|.l . : ...|. Pi\ 

(FraqkfUriec RuntUchau; 1 5' 
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COMMODITIES . 

Multi-fibre 

compromise 


IrankforlerRundschdu . 

. j . ■ , < 

T hird World countries should be al- 
lowed to export higher textile quo- 
tas to the industrialised West, say Econ- 
omic Affairs Ministry Qfficials in Bonn. 

“The system is to be retained but the 
rules will be relaxed a little," they feel, 
outlining [he agreement reached on a 
joint European Community negotiating 
positiqn at the Multi-Fibre Agreement 
(MFA) talks clue (o start in early April. 

State" secretary Dieter von Wiirzen 
says that while not all Bonn’s wishes 
may have been mei, a reasonable com- 
promise with liberal features has been, 
agreed. 

The Multi-Fibre Agreement, reached 
in 1974 and since renewed every four 
years, expires again in July.it is general- 
ly agreed to be a cardinal sin against the 
principle of free world trade. 

Bonn hRs so far had little difficulty iq 
advocating the case for free trade. The 
Federal Republic exports more textiles 
than any other country except Italy. 

Besides, Ministry officials are well 
aware that protectionists among the 
Mediterranean member-countries of the 
European Community will, along with 
United Slate*, probably prevail 
when an estimated 42 countries sign the 
next agreement. 

The Community has further refined 
the system of compartmentalising deve- 
loping countries. 

The top drawer now consists of so- 
called Mediterranean preference coun- 
tries that are not covered by the MFA 
but with which bilateral quotas have 
been agreed. 

They include Morocco and Tunisia, 
and included Portugal until it joined the 
Community at the, beginning of this, 
year. Portugal is to retain its preferen- 
tial status for a transitional period of 
three to four years., 

But the,Portuguese are worried they, 
may now.have tq throw their home mar- 
ket open, to. textile: imports from the Far 
Hast without being able to sell piore in 
other Common Market countries. 

P CQtr 8Cted bargaining in Brus- 
^bfr^othpr .porqm unity countries. 


agreed to interpret provisions flexibly 
and benevolently where Portugal was 
concerned. 

: Britain, as Portugal’s main textiles 
market fn the European Community, 
promptly modified this assurance by 
adding the clause: "as long as home in- 
dustry is not harmed.” 

•The second drawer is to consist of. 
LLDCs, or least developed and land- 
locked Third World countries, such as 
Bangladesh, and new textile exporters, 
such as Sri Lanka. 

They are to be allowed to increase 
their existing quotas by six per cent or 
more per year. 'This concession is un- 
likely - to upset the Common Market 1 
countries; (hey import: little in the way 
of textiles from this group. 

A further drawer comprises imports 
from countries considered normal. 
They are to be allowed to increase their 
exports to the -European Community 
too. 

Not so the “Gang of Four/ as the 
German textile workers’ union calls the 
Far Eastern countries that are the most 
serious-threat to home industry. 

They are Taiwan, South Korea, Hong 
Kong and Macao. Between them they 
account for 31 per cent of European 
clothing and textiles imports (56 per 
cent for clothing alone). 

They are not to be allowed to step up 
exports of “highly sensitive” products 
such as blouses, shirts and knitwear at 
all. 

Marginal increases of two to four per 
cent a year are to be allowed in respect 
of other textiles where they represent 
less serious competition. 

European Community governments 
are also keen to comply with a special 
request by European textile manufac- 
turers 111 general (and German in p;irii- 
culwj - tor. . prefereniiaL.ireatnieni. pl' 
clothing they have made 1 up in low- Wage 
countries. 

The trade unions have called for pref-. 
erentiai treatment in this context to be 
pegged to social progress in the Third 
World, such as minimum wages, a ban 
on child labour and legalisation of trade 
union activity. 

These demands have not been incor- 
porated in the Community's negotiating 
package. Ministry officials say they are 
simply not negotiable. 

The heavily indebted developing 
countries have regularly stressed in the 
run-up to the negotiations that they will 
hardly be in a position to fund their 
debts if they aren't-. allowed to export 
more to the industrialised world. 

Textiles and clothing account for six 
and eight per cent of non-oil Third 
World exports. '■ ■ •. . 

1 Roland Bnnzenthal 

(Frankfurter Rundschnu, 13 March 1986) 


Commodity agreements can 
be a mixed blessing 


T here is growing doubt about the 
meaningfulness of international 
commodity and buffer stocks agree-, 
ments. 

The crisis on the tin market has 
shown that the arrangements between 
consumer and producer countries . are 
unable to prevent a sharp fall in the 
price of a given commodity. 

Developing countries, which, are gen- 
erally committed to their role as suppli- 
ers of raw materials, were guaranteed 
good export earnings so long as the de-. . 
mand of the western world for raw ma- 
terials continued to increase. 

This situation changed, however, dur- 
ing the mid-1970s. - 
Following an unprecedented boom 
there was a sharp fall in raw materials 
prices. 

The export earnings of developing 
countries were subject to considerable 
fluctuations. 

Development strategies turned out to 
be totally unrealistic as they had not 
provided for a sudden loss of export 
revenue. 

The United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Develop tn'cnl (Unclad) felt 
that international commodity agree- 
ments were the answer. 

A number of agreements of this kind 
already existed, e.g. for sugar, tin. cocoa 
and coffee. 

The Unc tad conference held in Nai- 
robi in 1 976 decided to scl up a kind of 
cartel to control I 2 commodities within 
1 he framework of the international 
Com niqdity Agree me nl ■ 


idea would work. 

Unctad was convinced that "price 
stabilisation via a' reduction or preven- 
tion of unforeseen eventualities" would 
not only stabilise the foreign exchange 
earnings of developing countries but al- 
so stimulate investments and increase 
employment. 

The success of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (Opec), 
which twice managed to jack up the 
price of oil during the 1970s, fanned the 
hopes of other raw materials producers 
that they too could achieve the same 
kind of success. 

The big difference was, of course, 
that these producers wanted to- reach 
agreement with the consumer countries 
first.. • 

■ . Their priiriary aim Was to prevent the 
substantial price fluctuations. These in- 
itial hopes have been dashed, : ■■ 



Not one qf the only five agreements 
in which a price stabilisation riieehan- 
ism has been incorporated (tin, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa arid -natural rubber) has 
served its purpose. 

The methods employed to regulate 
supply and demand — such as export 
and productioh quotas or. buffer stocks 
— are not'ablft to compensate for the 
marked fluctuation in the prices of raw 
materials. 

Ip most cases, for example, not all 
producer and consumer Countries ac- 
ceded to the various agreements. 

So there are many countries thql can 
bypass and . thus undermine the agree- 
ment’s control measures. 

Cijmatic changes automatically lend 
to irregularities in the case of agricultu- 
ral commodities. 

Export quotas are often fixed at loo 
high n level and are out of. line wiih the 
almost stagnating consumption levels. 

Substitution vin synthetic materials 
(as in the case of natural rubber or jute) 
together with efforts by the USA, Cana- 
da or Australia to produce more metals 
and mineral raw materials have made 
sales prospects even more gloomy for 
developing countries. 

To oppose this development by artifi- 
cially regulating commodity prices is an 
attempt to outwit the market, which has 
never worked. 

Governments often spend too much 
money and waste too much time draw- 
ing up agreements which run contrary 
in all free market economy principles. 

In thread nobody benefits. Many 
"deverdping countries refuse to appre- 
ciate this fact. 

The false call for a “New Interna- 
tional Economic Order” 10 bring about 
a shift in the international distribution 
of income is based on a lack of under- 
standing. 

Part of this new order, its advocates 
maintain, must be a guarantee of fair 
prices for the products of developing 
countries. 

The supporters of this idea forget 
that a completely regulated world 
economy perpetuate the role of deve- 
loping 'countries as suppliers of raw 
materials'. - • < 

The convenience of having guaran- 
teed export edrningg would stifle all ef- 
forts to extend a developing country’s 
range of products and 'Would ’'prevent 

progress in this field. ' - 

' '' " Ka reft SUhJelr 

(Die Welt .Bonii'.’lti March! 1986) 

* i' ■ ’ :■ 1 • i ' 1 1! • • ; 

•: • 
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Who manufactures what? ■■ , 

• ,i • 1 ; ; .;r ... . r 

Find suppliers and products, ■ 
send fpr. quotations, compare 
pribes; track clown special: •' ' 

sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at loyver, prices., 

. ■ 1 " • •• •• " •*" !'-r •!>»■! ' 

This is a reference .work' every ' 
buying department should have 
at theYfe'ady. " ' ] • '. 

Easy to- use, just like an , .>!,'•: 
encyclopaedia: : : : h- ... 

. PrdtiUcts, including 9,000 trade 
1 mdrks. are arranged ’ ' ‘ ' . ,J : j 
;^hat?et[ceiiy, cohipie^.with : : 


rrianufaqtiif'er^s or suppliers ' 1 ! > 
qddress.' ' ' v M 

A telephone! number is listed for 
each supplier. • . - -w'i.'- i -- 

l', ] 400 paiges A4, indexed irt ' 
Enpli$ji and pejidhi , ■ 1 • 

Price: DM90.95 post free In 
Germany! 6 m 100. elf. abroad... : ,• •: 

Air itVail extra.' 1 i : " ' 'v- : 

..I:-:'.-.-' -i . y.' In:; - 

.. : r-J . . ■ 
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Order direct .from': ys or from* 1 : j 
your regular bodkseiler. 
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TOURISM 

Travel trade 
converges 
! on Berlin 
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/^hma has been n mystery forcentu- 
v^nes, but that is now a thing of the 
pnsl. We want to show what ive have 
achieved." said Mr Shan of the Chinese 
tourist board. 

He wns explaining why China’s tour- 
ist organisation was taking part for the’ 
hrst lime in the International Tourist 
Exchange in West Berlin. : 

Previously China has beefi represented 
by travel agencies bul this year visitors are 
being attracted by a Chinese pavilion in 
reel Chinese architecture with upturned 
roof corners and stylised stone lions. 

There are photographs and re pro- = 
ductions of -the archaeological dig at 
Sion where the buried army of statuettes 
4,300 years old was found. 

And there are pictures of cuddly pnn- 

5* bea JJ* a wa!l carpel showing the 
Great Wail and a model of the While 

Swan luxury hotel in Cnnton. = 

Berlin’s Tourist Exchange (ITB) at- 
tracted 2.137 exhibitors from 123 oraa- 
msntions in 142 countries and was visit- 

^^, iS bS.' 20 ' UOOs ' ledali5tsi "'^ 

*™° f ‘ he 72 ’ 000 st 5 uare me- 
tres of exhibition space was raken up bv 
German parncipanis. H ’ L 

Tourisn, in Germany is having a s 
■lifficuli time at present. The number of i 
iminsts is only likely to increase in Ba-. 
varia. 

Baden- Wiirttemberg has recorded an s 
increase in holidaymakers to Lake Con- 

rr. and u ihe spas * n ihe «»*, but b 

here have been fewer who have made o 
their way to the Black Forest. 

JIh"" K ^ hn ; hMd 0f the tourist 

the B,flck Forest, had been a 

On^.h ^ h S '°f "• "^ le ^- v * n B fore^- £ 
Oo Ihe other hand the popular TV ,v 

so«p opera, Black Foresi Clinic has 

been good adveriising for the region. 

This year Baden, Wurliemberg is em " 
phasising ihai it. is ,h e Land of the Re„. *' 

o Te“ a " d ' he the s,9te is the crad c e 

- a 

It is hoped that despite the weak Am dB ' 

asEAr - 

£SSSSSSto! ' 

ssiSrifSiSrsis z 

nurse and the minimum age is 2 1 . Ru 

sh Jri eou ses'Hr her ° ffice is offa ™8 

aei 

rprestatton and a seminar on rccvclina th; 
txaimnations pf trciulsihpw that holi- 

Sc mhc are ** pc 
Official figures reveal that 84.5 per ^ 
cent of the country’s 48.3 million ciiiz- & 


ens over 14-regard their health as “very 
important.” 

There is, however, considerable dif- 
. ference.of opinion as to what constitutes 
a health holiday. 

Some say it means getting out into the 
country in the fresh air. Others regard 
sport as the be all and end All of a heal- 
thy holiday. A third grbup comes out for 
"eating properly." 

Analysts have picked out sehior citiz- 
ens as a particularly important group! 
They can get about, they have free time 

and DM!6bn a year in pensions. 

Although they look for security and 
comfort in’ their travels they like to have 
things to do.' • 

"Tourism for young people, equally an 
important target group,’ extends from 
tours for teenagers to inter-rail tickets, 
valid for 24 countries in Europe and 
North Africa ' with reductions of be- 
tween 25 to 40 per cent. ■ 

These young people are welcomed in 
the traditional holiday countries of Eu- 
rope not as the hitch-hikers of today but 
as the tourists of tomorrow. 

Italy, Spain. Swiizerland. Austria 
Yugoslavia and Greece all had lavish 
stands at ITB. Last year these* countries 


Hotels want cash with booking 
and higher cancellation fees 


Miuuincs 

all had to contend with a strong compe- 
titor — Turkish tourism. 


s Turkey is up and coming as a holiday 
country on the tourist map. Representa- 
tives on the Turkish stand assured ev- 
i eryone who would listen that the days of 
overbooking were past. Hoteliers who 
do overbook are severely penalised. 

Far East holiday centres were pre- 
sented colourfully and lavishlv. The Sri 

Sn i l \ n u h ? d 8 dome of golden silk, 
although the former Ceylon is paying 

for the political unrest in Ihe country. 

South Africa,. whose stand was a re- 

Because of the drop in the US dollar 
the Americans, once more at ITB with a 
stand, expect a flood of foreign tourists. . . 

S r , i r s r^ eb0thdisappearedfrem 

Critics of :tourism had a place at ITB 
A Group tor New Travel" and several 

ism" hnv° nS CaUing f ° r " less hectlc «our- 
ism have appeared. ... 

'They do not plead for two years for' 

S siln 0 ,' h V eft ' Wing Alternativ ^. 

" a sl °P s i" nk and tcm ln a brightly 
painted-bus. bul concentrate on regions 
endangered by mass tourism. 

cal^nni 311 f0 7 n Understan ding of the lo- 
cal people and culture and are against 

day hom Skl rh ftS ^ d SeC ° nd “*■ third h °l»- 
dayhomes thatdisrupt the countryside.. 

cludJu aP f al fo , r lourist Panning that in- 
cludes local people and officials affected. ' 

• • ’ Liselotte fuller 

(Mannheimcr Morgen . 4 March ivkaj 

A piissejdpff secretary who was con- 

uaveUer° U n n y P ' Ster f d ^ a ™ le ^"ow- ; 
Ru un°;^, P0C Oge tour thr <>“8l' 

; 

During the eleven-clay trip to Peking > 
that cost ; DM5,600,, the' 4l-y e a r o fd 
woman had to:share a double room with 

the man. married but travdlingaLr 
br drunk'or s°o™r ke w! " ih ' 

J2? said lhat ll e continuously whis- * 
p red erotic words In her ear Instead of ! 

leaving her alone to sleep.: 

i u Dari "g the day the . r mah ; bragged ; 
about his alleged amatory! conquest .to 


gard TT oiel guide inspectors say Itotclici'.s 
leal- T1 are keener on prepayment of book- 
t for ings and less prepared to waive cunccl- 
'• lation fees when visitors don’t show up. 
itiz- This point, made in the latest Vurta 
>up! Guide, a popular German good food 
ime and hotels guide, is confirmed by hotel- 
iers, themselves. . 1 

and Lawyer Christian Elders, head of the 
ave Dusseldorf-based North Rhine-West- 
phaiian hoteliers’ association, -regards 
an this as a normal and necessary business 
3m attitude. 

. ts . Both, are referring to prepayment in 

nd hotels and to cancellation fees. 

, e _ The Varta people report that prepay- 
ment is increasingly often insisted on 
in before receptionists will hand over the 
u ^ room key. , 

ut Hotels would like to demand a can- 
cellation fee for guests who book but do 
ia. not show up. West German hotels are 
sh up to everything to make money.. 
es From when a booking is made hotels 
e- ar f not v ery trusting. When making a 
telephone reservation more often than 
iy npl the traveller has to gj ve his tele- 
i_ phone number and frequently his full 
address. 

Companies making reservations dur- 
0 ing a fair have to do so in writing or by 
telex. ° * 

If a family makes a booking of several 

- weeks’ duration in a holiday resort in 
this country a deposit is demanded. 

’ Hoteliers maintain that in the pasi 
guests who made reservations by tele- 
phone generally speaking did not turn 

U P’ ... 

Hotelier Horst Piisler. who has a holi- 
day hotel in Warstcin, said: “If the 
weather is not so good, then grandmoth- 
er dies.” • 

The North Rhine-Westphalian hotel 
and restaurants association recom- 
mends prepayment in first-class hotels. 

■ Herr Ehlers said that' then guests 
would be more realistic about their 
booking arrangements. ; 

The rule, is:- money first then a bed; 
And this has to be applied to foreign 
guests as well. 

When a foreign gUesl has left the ho- 
tel there is no, way. of getting money mu , 1 

of himor her.. . « 

Hcri 1 Ehlers points out that cruise op- .. 
craters are as hard ns nails and detnnrid ■, 
80 per cent of the booking price. Vneant * 
hotel rooms are n product that cannot 
be sold again. 11 

Herr Ehlers said that “prepayment- is ^ 

a matter of. course nbrond. It is import- 
am for us now.” , 

- Just how and when hoteliers ask for * 

prepayment varies and depends on the " ri 
competition. . . F 1 

Volker Roehrbein of the Hotel Rliejn- . 


u'.s park Plaza in Nouss has very xtrictm 
k- Long-ierin hookings are confinael 
■’I- writ i ag after a deposit has been paid 

If the room is not taken up tbo- 
ht guest is liable for Ihe total price 
,d 1,1 explanation of these condiii» 
said that losses affected nntonlyiV 
cominodulion side of the hotel bun 
ic the restnurunt. sand bars. 

[" Credit cards arc most wclcomei 
Is Diissoldorf Hilton. They are a fa 
« prepayment without cash. 

Tlicv have been in commpn u'« 
n lon^ lime in the USA. arid arei 
common in many European com 
than here. 

n Do hotel managers worry that ap 
e might leave wltlioui paying his bill? 
Herr Braunc of reception at tfceiE 
ton diplomatically said: “It would to 
3 lie to say that does not happen c- 
? more." 

But the times when long-stai jwjB 
i ttitli enormous hills could Icaveilefc- 
1 tel. having forgotten to pay, arty 
past. 

The average slay in the 
days so the chunces of running* 
large hill arc limited. 

Despite many reservations Hr 
Bniune does not generally demand pr. 
payment from all guesis. 

He said: "Germany is especially n 
nowned for its hospitality and we dor 
want to lose that.” 

Wolfgang Vornnmn of the Giinnci: 
Hotel in Diisseklorf, said: “We trustfl 
guests n lot,” hearing in mind interr 
llonnl usage. 

When .1 guest registers at the C 
there Is a “face check.” Then it kk 
cidcd whether prepayment shpiA/.h 
demanded Pr not. 

Guesis without luggage are treated 

with suspicion, of course. 

Heri- Vorniann spoke of a warnini 
service in which hoteliers alerlfed e«l 
other nhout doubtful guests. “This hai 
been used n lot recently,” he said." 

It is unlikely Hint in the fufuffe ^ 
mnndk for prepiiyinent before a rooo I* 
offered will he doilun^n in' West Off- 
many. The competition for guestsow® 
great. ‘ '■ :: * 

Hotel and reiU tin rani nssuciflt^^ . 
hat i ling with the Economic 
Lsiry for a' decision on fcancelW^^^- 
The nXsbclnrioiis"wniu : jJfljiflSj?®’. 
lion fee listed in Udldl brocnUreTal^ 
with 

TH?n[Jbddpl?wib bobk-T rbonff. 
do'not'rufn up will have to pay aJP 
.60 per cent of the room pricejPn 
cancellation. . 

. V CttrlheinzTjgB^fr 

(RhcinisL-he Post, DUsseldorf, ^ j[ 


■ Tourbperator 
makes unusual 

■ •- > s'" -i •> 

i damages ^warcl 

.the other holiday-makers. 1 Tier com- 
plaints to. the tour gujde were ignored. 
jHe said thar he had 1 been, given a list df 
•the tourists travelling alone by the Bonn 
; 1 rav el |Bgeiipy , one man and one woman 
> The secretary. .rejected. an offer hf 'a 
single r 9 om.for which she was to pay a 

l^ arge °. f DM 166 - \ hiiHt^fce 

didn t see why she should pay. 


^^fj^l^'she couldn’t afford 
j thar tnuqh. v Siie simply. cUdn&j)j$ 
* money. All her sayings haUfe 


» money. All her sayines hdd beft 

i up fpr the trip. • !*■ ■ ‘ V ■ »»*' ' f 
j She coqid not leave thd totir' 
: because the group was traveled 
I group visa. . ‘ 
j The woman put ; before 


T o recpvjer ffeni' fiift dlstfe^jl 
1 suffered . qn^aii^af*: 

: H had 

j her return! ji!^ i fees were cp^ 

l 

j . (Kdlrier Slidf- 

.v.-.CologQQr. U Mfc 
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Giotto ? s space encounter 
with Halley’s comet 


S cientists all over the world hailed 
the 'Europeajuspace. probe Giottols 
rendezvous with Halley’s Comet as a 
major achievement. 

On 14 March, at 1.03 hours Central 
European Time, the probe passed With- 
in 670km (419 miles) of the comet's 
core. 

Unfortunately the' probe was. urtable 
td relay data' at th is poin 1 ! I TWo seconds 
before reaching this point of closest 
contact the pfbbe was SHaken by parti- 
cle bombardment. 

As :a result of rliis direct hit the 
probe’s nntonnus were out of alignment 
with the mission's Australian tracking 
station. * ■ ' 1 • ' • •: • • 1 ; 

At a distance of just over 1. 000km 
(625 miles) from the core -the' camera 
was destroyed by dust. It look about 25 
minutes to stabilise the probe and relay 
dam again. ; . . ■ 

Scientists disagreed beforehand on 
the risk that Giotto might be destroyed 
by cosmic particles as flew past the 
comet. 

A few days earlier two Soviet Vega 
probes wqre damaged as they, flew past 
the comet at a distance of 8,000- 
9,000km (5,000-5,625 miles) from its 
core. 

Vega l’s power supply was nearly 
halved by dust that covered the solar 
panels. Vega 2’s power supply was re- 
duced by only about 20 percent. 

The comet's core is unusual in shape. 



which probably accounted for this dif- 
ference. ■ 

At the European Space Agency’s 
Darmstadt operations centre Mr Zag- 
deyev, head of the. Vega project, out- 
lined with the aid of ttfo photos relayed 
by the Vega probes conclusions Soviet 
scientists had reached. 

The core; he said, seems to consist of 
tWo sections joined by a bridge. Photos 
taken by Giotto appear to bear out this 
Soviet conclusion. 

Herr Keller, in charge of photogrn- 
phyon the Giotto mission, says the nuc- 
leus is peRnilTsliaped and about 11km 
long and 5-6km wide. 

Presumably because it isn’t uniform 
in Consistency, more gus and dust parti- 
cles are released from certain parts of 
the core than others in the high temper- 
atures near the Sun. 

The dust* count near the comet de- 
pends partly on which part of the nuc- 
leus is pointed toward the Sun. 

Until a few days before Giotto met 
Halley no-one knew for sure what size 
the comet's core was. It can't be seen 
clearly from Earth. 

Past estimates have been based main- 
ly on how bright the comet is some dis- 
tance from the Sun. Further away from' 
the Sun it doesn’t have a “head” of gas 
and dust either. 

Assuming the nucleus to consist of 
strongly reflecting ice. it would seem m he 
ahum three in lour kilometres in diaineler. 
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What is happening in TlT 'F II WE LT 

Germany? How does " 1 : , 
Germany view the world? . j: 

You will find the answers tq thesq questions 1 1 ■ 

in DIE WELT, Gerni&O/s independent Ws&m ' « 

national qua^ and economic daily. 



The satellite computer photo of Halley's comet that made history (Phmn; AP) 


Bui as the “dirty snowball” is in real- 
ity much larger, it presumably consists 
of much darker material. 

Data relayed to the Japanese Suisei 
probe show ii to rotate on its axis in 
about 52 hours. 

Giotto started relaying important 
measurements the previous morning. Ai 
6 a.m. the first photo of the comet’s nuc- 
leus was relayed lr»m a distance of 
about 4.4 million kilometres 1 3.7 milli- 
on miles). 

. This n$t?«*piqtur» -was •naturally-fairly*- 
coarse. One point on the photo corre- 
sponded to an area of IU0 x 100km of 
comet. 

More important measurements were 
relayed at this stage by the magnetome- 
ter and a plasma research device. Tur- 
bulence was recorded in the interplane- 
tary magnetic field for about an hour. 

’ At 10 a.m„ by which time Giotto and 
Halley were' still 3.7 million kilometre's 
(2.3 million miles) apart, a device anal- 
ysing the ion output of the solar wind 
registered a discontinuity that might al- 
so be due to the comet's energy. 

The jirobe seemed to have reached a 
zone where the first particles from Hal- 
ley's comet'met solar wind molecules. : 

Not until that evening did Gidtto pass 
through Ihe shock front where solar 
wind, held lip by ions surrounding Hal- 
ley’s core, is diverted to either side of 
the cornet. ^ > i 

At this point the. probe was Still 1.1 
million kilometres (687,500 miles) from 
the comet. Its measuring equipment re- 
corded a halving of particle speed from ' 


'■V ‘ r.: •* 
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'"■JtiSt after midnight, bn 14 March, the 
first dust 1 particles hit Giotto's rtih-' 
forced shield. ; Particle ' bombardment i 
Was 'gradually 1 intensified. 1 During tHe ; 
two minutes before contact was tentpor-^ 
nrily lost there Wdre 120 direct hits 'per 
second. - '< »• ■- •• 

They seem to have knocked out the 
special multi-colour camera on boat'd 
the probe. ■ ■ i : " 

Vet : scientists still 1 feel' the mission 
was a success. They Were expecting 
some such mishap. Giotto was given bn- 
ly an 80- to 90-per-ceht chance of pass- ' 
ing the 1 point 'of' closest contact •'(in- { 
Scathed;- • I ;■ ■■■*•; j *: i 

Esa’s scientific dlrectdt, *M.;B6nnet,> 
talked In term's of kuSsiahirrftile'tte; Yet 
the probe reached its target^htffisa'dH ' 
rectbr-generalReimarLUstpolnted out.' • 


As it flew past the comet a constant 
siluation report was relayed to the So- 
viet space operations centre near Mos- 
cow. Soviet and US datn were instru- 
mental in ensuring that Giotto came so 
close to ihe comet. 

Millions of people were able to follow 
the mission's progress on TV better, in 
some cases, than journalists in Darm- 
stadt to cover the occasion. 

Many VIPs were at the space oper- 
ations centre too. They included experi- 
ment staff, -Nasa officials, Soviet and 
Japanese Halley mission scientists and 
leading comet specialists. 

Comet specialists present included 
Fred Whipple, who devised the “dirty 
snowball” theory in 1950, and Jan Hen- 
drik Oort, the “comet cloud" man. 

Oort’s theory is that all comets come 
from a kind of bowl surrounding the 
Sun at a distance of between one and 
two light years. He is one of the few 
scientists who experienced Halley's last 
appearance in 1910. He redalled the oc- 
casion in Darmstadt. 

Esa must now decide what to do with 
Giotto. If the probe had survived the 
flypast unscathed it was due to have its 
cdurse slightly -corrected and might 
have passed close by the Earth again in 
1988 or 1989. • "■ 

In the Earth's gravitational sphere it 
could then have been rerouted to an- 
other small, celestial body,, such as an- 
other comet or ari asteroid. But now the 
camera has broken down this plan may 
; lie scrapped. . 

Professor Lust said in Darmstadt that 
IrftgThartbnar Cooperation had been ex- 
ce f]ent in Halley missions: He 1 hoped, on 
Europe's behalf, ' there might be- moire 
suchmlssidrts. 

Mr Zagdeycv, head of the Soviet Ve^ 1 
ga mi sslon/agreed. ■ Pr el i mliia ry c6 ns id- 
e'ration has a I rea dyb eerigi y6n t o', sever- ' 
al prtijCcts, mainly including mlssioiiS to 
probe solar influence oii (hi 3 Earth,' 
planetary resbareh 'dad snielllte'radibas-- 
troriomy. •' - 1 ■ ■> > f- ■}•••/■ . 

' Mr zagdeyev did notborlfirm reports: 
that'-thtf- Soviet. ldnion r wa$ planning 'O’ 
manned flight to Mars, i’ : ' - .» . , ; 

' But given international cooperation, 
he 3 Sdid; «n uiuTtahned jmlssiorl might ily : ‘ 
to the planet bring' rock samples 
bapk .Within 'the next 'decade.''' ■ 

.-.i ■■ -j- ■ . .- i : ;■ 'QUhter Pauf - 

: (Prartkfurtbr AUgcmeineZatlUiig 
fOr Deutschland, 15 Match" 1 986) 
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Grass’ s rodent vision 



A fter George Orwell's publisher had 
finished reading his novel 1984, he 
wrote: “It's a great book but I pray to 
God I will be spared having to read the 
likes of it again." 

. It was' one of the gloomiest visions of 
the future ever presented to the public. 

A similar shock-experience awaits 
the render of the latest novel by GQnter 
Grass, Die R til tin. 

Orwell, n committed English journal- 
isl and novelist,, [had,- like Grass, no 
qualms about expressing his political 
views. 

But the quality they most share is 
their, willingness, springing from con- 
cern for mankind, to use any possible ' 
effect to illustrate to people the need for 
a i rc-examinaiion of their ways. 

This, is where the parnlfcJ ends. Or- 
well the classical portrayer of negative 
utopia, lets his purposive pessimism 
prevail with severe logic. 

Grass in comparison in comparison 
unfolds for us 35 years later with over- 
whelmingly confusing impressions, a 
panorama oF the world's impending 
doom. 6 

The two main characters of the novel 
arc the hard-worded author writing in 
the first person and a dainty female rat 
given to him by his family as a practical’ 
Christmas present. 

She lives in a cage on his desk and in l 
the domesticity of his study he lets her i 
inspire in him projects, articles, apoeqi- s 
yptic visions and enigmatic literary arti- I 
cles. 

“She is seated next to me , . . she plays i 
with and manipulates my fears, she has a 
started to inhabit my dreams... my t 
daydreams, my nightdreams are her c 
staked -out. territory.” r 

In unremitting dialogue they struggle 
with one another. The rat argues blunt- it 

* 1 ■ ■ . i . w 

- " S , lop * be sa * s - Man “sed to exist. He b 
l remembered for bis mad- 

T neVCr agBin hBVe a history, si 

All hope is gone. You're of no. import- w 
ance. It was inevitable P 


With fictitious ; 
memories he tries 
to secure a reality 
whose course never- 
theless ends there 
with the atomic de^ 
siruction of man- 
kind. The rat had 
been ahead of him. 

Past and present _ 

the Tin Drum, Os- • ^ t phoW: ^MA) 


car Malzerath. Pfe is now about 60, with 
the usual infirmities of old age,, and 
earns a substantial living ip the media. 

With his support the narrator' pro- 
duces a video-film about dyingrforests 
. m which homeless characters ,'oii[ of 
Grimm fairy, tales wander in despera- 
tion. The friendly, liberal Brothers 
Grimm timidly supervise them, casting a 
helpless eye on the chaos. 

Moreover there is much talk of a 
large boat with a female crew. Die neue 
Usebi/l, which is cruising around the 
Baltic. . 

They are officially entrusted with re- 
searching and quantifying the continu- 
ous increase in jellyfish. 

Secretly under the guidance of an' in- 
credible talking fish they are looking for 
the sunken city of Vineta. Their leader 
is the beautifu l. Curly-headed Damroka, 

Winter Grass, Die Ratlin, Luchterhand 
*er/ag, Darmstadt, St2pp, DM39.-. 

the favourite of the narrator. The city 
was onpi; ruled by women and is how 
people ed t0 bC 3 reftl 8e for endangered 


messages via a monitor screen. in a 

spaceship which is orbiting the earth. 

From this position he witnesses in 
graphic vividness the destruction, of all 
human life. and the beginning of the- 
post-human epoch. , . 

The rats take over the wasted .world 
after having subversively gnawed at the 
computer systems of the superpowers, 
setting off the Armageddon. 

Neutronr bombed Danzig (Grass’s na- 
tive city and the scene of earlier novels) 
with its dead but preserved people 
forms the background the increasingly 
human-like hierarchical structures of 
the rat empire. 

in public recently. Grass explained 
lhat in his view and one presumes and in 
that of the comprehensively informed 
that the ruling classes and the unenligh- 
tened had reduced the .survival chances 
of mankind to an imperceptible mini- 
mum. The - only answer unsvver to this 
mind lack of insight is infernal laughter. 

His use of overflowing absurd ideas 
are aimed at those who have lost inter- 
est and are in danger of becoming Intel- 

prhiailu 
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Court orders 
seizure of 
Miller novel 

Iranffiirtfr^llgeiiifi* 

1 . 11 -lb auao 

M ? re tlyui two thousand pc 
men seized copies of He'ntjl 
er’s book Opus Pistorium on 12 U 
They raided a •Darmstadt j 
and. the Gutcrsinh hcudqunrfcrsi 
blishers Bertelsmann. They i 
raided about 300 sales outlets ofi 
book clubs. 

The nationwide nciion resulted* 
a decision of the Darmstadt Dim 
Court.. The judiciary justified ilsds 
sion with the explanation that (bebol 
describes sex with children and K 
mals.and was written purely forte 
cial gain. 

This is not entirely untrue, differ 
wrote the book in the 1940s.<5"» 
purely contract work. 

fn his early years he wns 
and impoverished. He supplied 1 *^' 
seller Milton Lvbovski with erotic i'» 
a dollar a page. These pages were lb- 
duplicated- and sold privately to \ 
customers. 

The books were first published i 
spring 1984, four years after. Mills 
death. This paper’s literary critic i 
scribed them as conveyers of pure so 
The German-language rights t 
held by Ruwohlt, the Hamburg i 
blishers. The publication has 
caused any objections. 

Surprisingly the court believed 
the right to restrict sales of the book. 
One could call it a judicial cased 


J + to IJ v W MHiigvi VI UCLU1III1IK I1IIW o-- — mw vwv 

supposed to be a refuge for eiidangered lectu *»y aloof. One could call it a judicial ca: 

P p ®* . The, grimace of bitter humour remains , deja vu. A deplorable legal battle 

Malskat, an ingenious forger of Goth- tbe autbor> privilege. Hidden' behind the place 23 years ago over Miller's be 

ic frescoes in north German churches humour waiting to boWl oyer the reader is It would seem that the whole thinj 

appears out °f the 1950s. Grass calls l ne weight of the subject matter. : ■ ■"/ definitely started again. 

them the Phnnf*u TL. ■ ■ ripinlfp ito fonoinatlnn' llfaran, ainuir]- m. . . '? 


them Ihe^honey Fifties. The author is 
convinced present day malaise' has ‘its 
roots in that decade. 

iWjth these shadowy characters, 
mostly stemming from his previous 
Eus ™ SS Populates his bizarre; ja- 

Like slides in a projector they, are 
snoved into the central conversation 
with the Armageddon-obsessed rat.. 

The dreaming narrator receives her 


Censorship nnd judicial tlefa 
ft write* of world renown. 


International PEN congress 

to be held in, Hamburg 

..Relatively unknown : literati 
international pew — ^ Bulgana, Iceland. the Phitinnir, 


__ .Relatively unknown literature from 

international PEN m^re^'inHamho™ 1 ’i 8 "!!' M«l»nd, the Philippines, Sene- 1° see ntatvas^raniAblA ■: ■■ 

from 22 to 27 June. ” grets 11 Hatnhut* gal and Kflrea will be discussed in a ni, 

Martin Cregor-Dellto, president of'lhe omE"* “" '^'H'^iliterature of : 

Germnn PEN centre m.HMnbura. arid he ^ ' i., ....... '?! luW .W& an excess of uttfai«ib«M 

ranjresa. on the theme “Currcnf’affaire « °* P oll ‘l“Hy persecuted “J. ntradlc ‘> 0 ‘“ 1* • iJVidetjprSad' phW : 

reflected in conlempprary-lUcrnture^S lhe tocal Mm e>f. the ! nie, ? on ? whetl>er,eKRre!ised iri ecplo ? P 

the moat importantih the centre's Warn™ ‘ Sit* ? EN - ^ conference on TfW&W*** r ? s, «f*»d R= 4 slmfpJn. ‘ 
Among the foreign writers panidSu • .. : Hardly Myone ts free of teajfs S B d m 

Jhc best known will be Alberto IVtoravi!! c fh h “‘V. Js ° lhe . th «™n of a public ben- ™spect Grass hits : the - nerves of 

(Italy), Susan Sontag (USA) and Mnrcarct Th «• n ^ c i rence , a Hamburg’s, Thalia ; j • . 

AiwockI (Canada). . ... , 8 Thcalre - L «erary texts ,of .politically FranzKafka, 'wbo^ ^g.oK^ were a 

Germany will be represemed' bv ’ PC ^ PUte ^ aut t horSwlU ^P^emed.. P^Id from 

Christa WolF. The principal speater of the ppm ' m u * he ' ^ 5,h fPniversary. of; t t ie .S«|fM M»:'fpndrtjiied, once 
opening ceremony will bo Giinter Gr Js ‘ 1 ^ : which ■ was foundedf in. 1 921 in; ■ 'J'!’? 1 ? i ^ must be Mke an axe 
The members of PEN wiil tackle ih P London as a United Nations for writers,. v t b ' c J s P I ^ th . e frozen Sea .within us.” 
theme of current affaire in conicmDororv ' p r P r renU v a ?, ork Korean ppmpqs- Trader must decide for himself 

literature in four public meetings. Ttow are t S °w Y ^! n be P ] ay ed at the. Ham- ; ^ h ^ er ^, rfl8S has succeeded with a lib- 

spread over three dnys.. burgMustkhsilu.., u: ,, - ;jl Umt6n Sc . 

fFninkljrl^r kZunHtnhhil inocu . ’ . ... WttrtZ 


vTtuuiig iu ljuwi uvci me icouoi it wuuju seem mat the whole Win 
the weight of the subject matter. : . V definitely started again 
Despite i^f^ting ;iiterary ; expert- : . T he publishers nnd otltcrs cerl 
mentation Die Ratlin remains a heavy sebm to sc? it in this light. Many R 
^ : ' V . in arms about it. • 

The repetitions andyanations are tiring. T v- _ 

The text of tome 500 pages has too much “Wgcmcnlv'of.Bejl^ 

padding at the expense of vividness - bttok : club : have critidscU wie 
Scenes such as when the womeri oh • terms. They arc m 

the ship hear the song.of the Medusa jol- f \? S iV ! 1 P nnC . J UC Cl<1 clef rf” 

lyfish ire of, imprpssive: power ffdw- ■ ofworld ™ 0 wn, 

ever, every aesthetic assessment seems •• R° w 9hll, the o^blishersi^e^ 
secondary to the doomsday prophecies lhcir c^iso t^ faQP 

of the book, • generaUvmfi^^sidBEpd tobepo' 1 


Grass is like a preacher of repentance 
out of. the Middle Agq4. With a raised 
tinger. of Earning he intonates notorious 
man’s s.^yan song. 

: , H f is doubtles$, lik e Orwell, ultiar 
conservative thinker. Despite lfts^W- 
gressive political, disposition, Orwell 
came to see rtan.as jncorfirfblo, ^ j; 
i; Dissatisfaction ■ 

world with.it^ ! enc\im6ra^^^ytfifci ^BS ) 
Viidu^l with an 'excess df utifaihbh^^ 
contradictions is a Jwidespr^ad 'Phefi® ^ 
m'enon, whether, expressed iri ecolopipal 
moverrient sor'd h resi^tiijd pessimism. ; 

; Hardly brtyone is frfee of fbaj(s bfld in 
this respect Grass hits' ; the - nerves of 
mariy. ... . . 

1 Franz Kafka, whose •bdokS were a 


, write* of world renown. ■ 

: Rowohlt, the ntlblishera, M vc ^ 
lhcir caso diaim irlBlrbQt 

scene literature. In other words, « 
In 1963: the public prosecutfP 
action against Miller's TropijMi 
* &r. He said: “One can opty^B? 1 " 

at any page and find obscene 

S " 

iJffHfhoweveir^jpvcd 

'pic 

• seem questionable td de^y the‘ b ■ 
: terary^ei:jti‘;'. 

Rudolf Stiffen, the' hea^ of ifg 

,,... e * a l goverflrileht agency for ihe pM 

V : ^^^-.chii dreq, ; ftpny 

lure, uaift ran an «!.. ..Jf.lJ, ndVfll 


~s±g2j 


iMiliVil ■ -I • ■ • 1. 

If^Vs 'worth qiiestio Ailfg ' 
Darmstadt judiciary knew 6f « 
turn when they decided to take 
against Opus Pistorimri. . 

(Frirnkfuncr Allgeifaftlni 
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Salem School ;; 
riotice to quit 


Scimburgcr® abend Wall 


alem. the private school on Lake Cop- 
1^5 stance,’ is, like E^on, one of the world’s 
best fee-paying schools. " , 

Famous alumni include Britain's Prince 
Philip and f^unich historian Ciolo Mann. 

Tlie school is housed' in a castle.be-. 
longing to the Margrave Max of Baden, 
and relations between him and the 
school have deteriorated seriously, 

, He want? the school to leave his cas- 
tle, at the end of this year, although the 
tenancy agreement runs until 1 999., 
...For some .years there has been fric- 
tion between the 53-year-old margrave, 
a reserve officer, and the school’s ma- 
nagement and the teaching faculty. 

The margrave’s grandfather. Prince 
Max of Baden, and, Kurt Hahn, founded 
the school in 1920, partly on the Eton 
pattern and .partly on Hahn's own orig- 
inal lines,- 

The . margrave regards, the schools 
present management. as far ; too |ax and 
liberal-minded. , . . 

He wants teaching aims for the 500 
boys, and girls in the school lo be. more 
precise and discipline to be stricter. As it 
is, from 6.30 a.m. until late evening they 

.urv.kepi eoniinuinisiy .uit.ihu.iuuv^ 

The margrave is not particularly wor- 
ried about minor details but he is upset 
by used matches strewn ruunri ihe 
courtyard or a piece of toast that once 
was hurled from a castle window. 

For years things of this sort have 
caused him irritation. 

"I cannot have my name associated 
with the school with things as they are," 
he says. 

Tho school, he says, is in a state of 
crisis and goes on to produce a long list 
of things wrong: 

The girls dress themselves up in ex-. 1 
pensive silk clothes. Two unmarried 

"p rpfessar Rudi Maskus, a Bonn edu- 
. cationolist, feels that sex education 
in this country’s schools is in a hopeless 
position. 

Scw?i C ' S cbairrn 9P of thje West German 
Education and says that 
others cachers - skate past the theme and 
reach it ' ade ^ ate 'y Gained tq. 

There was 
Ministers werfc 

ucatiop in schools. That enthusiasm has 
died,,... 

Now. only West Berlin, Bavaria .and 
Hamburg fulfill their constitutional re- 
sponsibilities. • 

On 21 December 1977 the Gonstitu-. 
tional Court in Karlsruhe ruled that the 
Lander were legally responsible for pro- 
viding basic sex education; 

The Education Ministers* Conference 
ruled in 1968 that schools, as well as 
parents, should pay more: attention- to 

sex instruction. • •. 

The states said that .teachers in all 
subjects werei duty-bound to give their 
pupils instruction in Sexual matters. 

■ Only in a few cases, hoWever, has sex 
education been introduced into school' 
curricula.. ■ : • • . 


teachers became pregnant and carried 
on teaching instead of being sent post- 
haste away. 

Wilfrie^ Kuhn, the margrave’s reprp- . 
sentntive; says:' : y . 

"Salem is a coeducational school with 
boys and girls at thp .ige of puberty. ;.. 

"Teachers can’t go "around, dping ex- 
actly what they fdrbid pupils'. That is 

lacking in .style." . , ,i 

.The. school administration .regards, 
the complaints as an “attempt tq impose 
discipline from outside.” 

Bernhard Buefo, 47, head of the 
school since 1974, has quite different 
teaching ideas. - 

He says: “The margrave wants the- 
school to be an institution similar -to a 
military academy with the accent on ; 
leadership and pressure on the pupils. 1 
don’J have much . time forthat.” 

Herr Bueb wants to educate his pur 
pils in the . conservative liberalism -of 
Theodor H buss, adding quite. pointedly;: 
“,We do not regard ourselves as 'the mar- 
grave’s cabinet.” ■ ...... 

He makes it quite clear that the mar- 
grave lias no right to interfere in the 
school’s economic and educational affairs. 

Max vdn Baden has demanded the 
dismissal of the .school’s governing body 
and headmaster Bernhard Bueb. 

These demands have fallen on deaf 
ears, so the margrave has resorted 'to 
terminating the school's tenancy lease. 

The school’s governing body is of the 
view that the notice to quit is not valid 
because there are no grounds why it 
should.vacate the castle. 

A spokesman for the school’s govern- 
ing body, Levin von Wuiffen, said that 
there were no reasons: why the school 
should not continue: 

Stuttgart publisher Ernst Kiel! said: 
"We me most upset that ihe margrave 
should. go aguinsi<Lho schooUn>thi£ way*- 
It has such a good reputation." - ; • 

President Richard von-Weizsacker is 
reporiedly very irritated by ihe row, as 
is Lothar Spath, prime minister of Bad- 
en-Wiirttemburg. 

He is scheduled to attend the school’s 
centenary celebrations for the birth of 
founder Professor Kurt Hahn in October. 

. An arbitrator has been called in. 

There is one comforting thing about it 
all. The margrave has obviously not 
broken with the school entirely. His 14- 
year-old son is a pupil. 

Fritjof Theegarien 
(Hamburger Abctulblail, R Marth 1986) 


Sex education 
in sorry state, 
expert warns 


tie* guidelines from Baden- Wiirttem- 
berg only deal with sex from a biologi- 
cal point of view.” ■ i 

Professor Maskus .< says: ‘'Many 
schools don’t do anything at all. 'If sex 
instruction is given it is given in biol- 
ogy. '■ . M 

“Sexuality is not just to do with biol- 
ogy, however; It also includes tendfer- 
ness, love and security. Usually no 
teaching is : given in these areas." 

Professor Hans Esser, a Cologne bi- 
ologist and author of a study entitled 
Training 1 and Further Training of 
Teachers in Sex Education, reports:-. . 

"Pupils’, understanding of sex has 
worsened, : Their' knowledge ■ is - not 
based on sound 'teaching 1 but is picked 
up front dubious sou roes .* r.-. 


Limit degree courses to : fpiir years, 
. says Scientific Council 


t:-; v 


T ime. ..allowed students . to^. study 
should be Hhiited ip Tout yaer£ and 
three months. 1 nnd students who just 
frjl.^r away, their time should .be [made 
unwelcome. . . ’ . , ; 

.The Scientific Council, supported by. 
the central and. state governments, aims 
to slop this, waste of educational re-: 
sources. • 

The; limit proposed reduces the aver- 
age time a student: currently spends atj 

college or university.by a third 

; The council, hopes ' that the -Shorter 
courses of study will be more closely re- 
lated to careers.' - • . 

■ Many foreign professors have shaken 
their heads -in despair at the tittle stu- 
dents in this country spend at university 
and how unrelated 'courses are lo a stu-' 
dehl's later career Requirements'. 

At 26 a student In Britain or Frflhce is 
already established in a dh'reer.' Tt is an- 
other four years before 1 a Gefman stu^ 1 
dent takes his or her decree. ’ 

School in Germany takes at’ lehst 13 
years up to university entrance level; 
compared with other countries this is a 
record. 

The budding studeni spends' up to 
two years either waiting for a university 
place or doing national service in the 
armed forces or social work as a con- 
scientious objector. 

This long study period is no guaran- 
tee of quality as compared with the situ- 
ation abroad, as German experts arc 
gratify ingly coining to realise. 

Strange methuds of university ma- 
. n aggnicnL resul t in the student, ycar^pf- 
ten being u n necessa f iiysftorreiiedT ' 

The average student's week begins in 
a dilatory way on Monday and abruptly 
ends on Friday in the manner often at- 
tributed to tradesmen and civil servants. 

No work is done over the weekend 
and laboratories are empty. University 
facilities can be infinitely better utilised 
by extending the student year to nine 
months. 

The, Scientific Council’s recommend-- , 
ations would mean that one million piu-., 
dents would gradute earlier and be bn 
the labour market earlier in life. 

The majority of students are in favour 

He continues: “Many parents do 
nothing about their children’s sex edu- 
cation in the false belief that schools 
give instruction in this touchy subject.” 

Professor Esser believes that about 
half of ail teachers are not trained to* 
give sex education. 

The training the others have had is 

Ing material valued at one million 
marks was thrown away because it was 
reportedly not balanced. , 

We are still waiting for replacement 
material." 

; She says that central ' government • 
and the states did not keep to their re- 
sponsibilities. 

1 It seemed very much as though the 
aim was to revert to the old adage: ; 
“The less you know, the better, for 

yoa." ... r . 

Experience with "Pro F’artllia” Jiad 
shown, she said, thqt ypung-people to-; 
day knew; less about such.q llmple niat- : 
ter ;as p re Veri t ive tfri ri^a lirig ; : 
people kneW $ feyfr-ybaVS iijfp. * 1 ; • ' " h' :> 

HorsiZltnmermann 
, . . (Hamburger Abendbiail i 5 Ma^ch J 9B6) . 


of the course-time reduction reforms 
proposed by the, council. *' * | . 

The perpetual :S(udo,nt made fun of 
by the satirical magazine Simplicissi- 
immsnow rarely to be found in orout : 
side lecture theatres. 

The revolutionary student of the 
1960s, ; out to improve the world, is al- 
so ihe exception not the rule these 
days. . ■ . ...... 

^Similarly, students -who study With 
no particular aim in view are rare. 

Early in life students nOw haVe their 
sights set on job prospects. ' 

Some years ago education fanatics tn 
this country believed that unless the 
student body was tripled West Ger-. 
many would be rediicbd to the status of 
an underdeveloped country. 

This created a glvt.of graduates for 
whom life began, in earnest when they 
began to look for their first job. 

- The reduction.. qf .the study period 
recommended by the scientific council 
will ease the studeni bottleneck, but it 
is no answer lo the question h° w to 
find work for the increasing number of 
graduates. 

Graduate unemployment is still low- 
er than the general jobless percentage. 

The disparity in the academic world 
between supply and demand is shown 
by the large numbers of teachers, doc- 
tors and lawyers seeking jobs and the 
reductions in recruitment by the civil 
service. 

Increasing the rate at which graduics 
' T come on the labour market will only 
mnke this disparity between vacancies 
and applicants worse. 

Hermann Eich 

(Gcneral-Anzoigcr. Bonn. 5 March IVSri) 

School sports 
exemption on 
religious grounds 

P arents belonging to the ; .Catholic . 

Apostglic Church have won an ap- 
peal for their two daughters not to take 
part in school gym and swimming less- 
ons on religious ground^. 

The parents, from Grafing, made; 
their appeal before a Munich ad minis- i 
. trative court, - • * .* 1 

Their religion forbids women from! 
visiting swimming, poofs and wearing I 
shorts of any kind. , 1 | 

The judge ruled that religious con- 
siderations took, precedence over.edu- 
cation, so, uphpldipg the ide^.oTfree-' 
dom of ypliglpn, : , , ; : 

The Catholic Apostolic Churdh flas 
very strict rules. 

. . It rejects as pio^e^ni.st the develop:' 1 
men is thja t' Hav$ takeii place ip .the .Ro- 
man Catholic Church since; the Second : 
Vatican Council. .• 

r Th^’tthVlrph’lt ? arid •’Pope, .Gregory ’ 

. • . XyU. hyes friSpairi.i i :: i;.j -J j ' ! 

' .He threatena' dhVrch 1 Members with ; 
ex^mrntiHicatioiri^ 1 If 1 wdnien • wean 
shorts or iVisfi public swimming baths. ' 

•: / Spfuijdl authorities would .pot .allow 
|, J[he girls to dp g^pi.in dressds tor safety , 
reasons. “.V; 

dpa i 

(Stmtgarior Zeliung.A March 1986) ; 
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The author, Woirgang Scharmann, Is 
Head of laboratory animal breeding and 
chairman of (he Federal Health Office’s 
animals experiments ethics commission 
In Berlin. 


RESEARCH 


W hatever shape the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Anirnnk Rill h>k.n 


▼ T Cruelly to Animals Bill takes as it 
mokes its way through the Bonn Bun- 
destag it can reasonably be expected to 
satisfy nb-orie. 

Experiments on laboratory animals 
are basically a conflict of irreconcilable 
interests, so a solution satisfying all 
parties Is inconceivable. Vivisection Is 
also a highly emotional issue. 

Both sides, anima Movers and scien- 
tists, claim to be motivated by a sense of 
ethical responsibility. But .when pnti- 
vivisectionists call for a bap. on labora- 
tory experiments of (his kind they don’t 
have to answer for the consequences. 

Tljcy are Consequences that' may af- 
fect both people and the environment, 
They can withdraw ..tq their corner, 
like little Jack Horner, and feel wlth.an’ 
easy conscience how very good ihc^afq. 

Doctors and research scientists can- 
not take this easy way out. They have a 
keener sense of responsibility and feel 
bound to bear the well-being of animals' 
and humans in mind. 

Doctors are bound by rheir oath to 
case or prevent human suffering. If they 
were not to carry out an animal experi- 
ment designed to ease human suffering ! 
they would be guilty of immoral behav- j 
mur in terms of their professional code. 

t J f * . th f re r "o s °lut'on to the dilemma € 
that help for humans can only be pro- f 
videdatanima's’ expense (and vice-ver- , 
sa)? Albert, Schweitzer suggested one, 
over 60 years ago. . 

"Those who carry out experiments on fc 


Cruelty to Animals Bill is 
unlikely to satisfy anyone 


0 animals br infect them to arrive at find- 
ings designed to help humans," he 

s wrote, “cannot generally console them- 
3 selves with the thought that their dread - 

1 ful hahdiwork serves a 'good purpose. • 

s “They must consider in each and ev- 
ery case: whether there is any real need 
to make this animal Sacrifice for the 
sake of mankind. They must also pain- 
srafcingfy .ensure lhar pain .is kept to a 
minimum 1 . 17 • , _ .. . 1(Iii-i 

So the scientist’s task is to consider in-' 
every, case, regardless ,of the objective, 
whether the benefit to be derived, from 
the experiment, warrants ,or .outweighs 
li]e suffering the animal may undergo. 

The greater ^suffering the animal 
may .undergo, the- tqofe . painstakingly 
trip scientist must .weigh up these . two 
points. Thq result mpsl sureiy, be that 
certain experiments ought to, b.e banned 
on ethical grounds.. ,, 

_One wpuJd haye. liked {o hear an au- 
thoritative German viewpoint, compar- 
able with the one expressed by Sir An- 
drew Huxley, president of t!je Royal So- 
ciety and as such entitled to express an 

XeaS;n, bn ? " i,mal ei!periments 

He feels animals can only be subject- 
ed to serious pain, even temporarily. In 
exceptional circumstances, sii'ch as re- 
search into pain. ' 

Experiments involving serious suffer- 
ing for any length of time ought to be t 
banned once, and for all. They caii only f 


Germany is a much more 1 
interesting country 
than you may think. 
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1- be justified, using a strictly limited num-' 
ie ber of laboratory animals, if they are the 
i- only way of. fighting a dangerous new 
I 4 disease. 

German scientists have so far sidcs- 
' tipped, for whatever reason, this basic 
J issue raised by animal-lovers and anti* 

3 vivisectionists. • .: * 

The Bonn government’s draft of the 
i new Bill envisages serious restrictions 
on -experiments ilv which animals are' 

’ subjected to suffering foi- -any length of 
time. -• . ..... 

Proof Is required- that the exberi-! 
meats are necessary for what are called 
“essential requirements of hUmans and 
animals, including the solution of Scien- 
tific problems of outstanding signific- 
ance, . • ! 

• Yet experts are 1 agreed that this for- 
mula- is* so vague that it can be driven 
through with a coach and horses. It has 
been criticised by both animal-lovers 
and scientists. . 

The decision whether experiments on 
animals are scientifically necessary has 
so far been up to the individual scientist, 
at best a group of scientists. 

The government- agency entrusted 
with responsibility for authorising ex- 
periments involving vertebrate animals 
is usually overtaxed when required to- 
consider ‘‘scientific necessity." : 

So all amendments to or versions of 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Bill envisage setting up ethics. commis- 
sions to advise the authorities wftdtlief 
experiments for which permission has 
been applied are scientifically necessary 
and can be considered ethical. • 
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Membership of these commissi* 
one of the mast controversial asm® 
the Bill. Animal-lovers mid anti-»2 
lionists demand representation- a 
tists would prefer to be on their m* 
Mixed commissions, as scientists, 
it, are ihc result of mistrust of sebj 
research and are likely, in the finals 
ysis, to load to restrictions on ihef ; 
dom of research giiimimccd in fc 
Law. the 1 949 Bonn constitution. 

Animal-lovers and siml-viviseo 
ists clnim to be entitled at least le, 
questions - and feel no less comp 
thun scientists to express views on; 
cal issues. 

It is hard to see why scientific b 
such ns the Max Planck Sqciely l 
agree to representatives of the at. 
ethical commissions set up to cob 
scientific issues. 

Nbn-scientific members 6f siicb 
missions could, for instance, be pinto 
phers or theologians. 

Their work could help to itiake*li 
goes on in animal research laboraim 
more readily apparent to a widerpufe 
and to allay fears that the weighing 
of interests- is ill-balanced brans 
scientists are bound to be mollwwlbt 
self-interest. 

Above all. having both thr«f®* 
science represented on ethic/w?* 
sioiix would set an example of 
ciplinnry discussion on ethlMl protiffl 

of scientific research, 

Discussions involving representafb: 
of both sides are indispensable if incra 
singly urgent considerations of respdt 
sibility for various new developments! 
science and technology are to be if 
praised.- 

Besides, ethics commissions cod 
help to make scientists more sen# 
on issues of cruelty to animals, espeo 
ly as ethics is nn also-ran in scientific 
struction. 

•- In' biomedical' -study, which dd 

' 1 Continued on page 13 


Drug manufacturers warn agains 
total ban on vivisection 


D rug. manufacturers support legisla-. 

tion to prevent cruelty to animals 
but are opposed to attempts to impose 
restrictions on pharmaceutical research. 

Thei Greens, Germany's ami-nuclcnr 
ecological .protest party, have in con- 
trast called at a press conference for nn 
immediate ban on laboratory animal ex- 
periments. 

A number of alternative experiments 
are now carried out where laboratory 
animals were once used; in developing 
and testing new drugs, said a spokesman 
tor the.Phnrmnceutical Industry Asso- 
ciation at a press conference' in Bond. 

As a result the number of laboratory 
animals used in experiments of this kind 
fell by over 40 per cent from 4,1.60jQl)0; 
to 2,44 0 iOOQ a. .y eag^betweedlifll ?. andi 
1984, he said, . : V- 1 

Despite this decline experiments) On ; ' 
laboratory animals- could not be dis- 
pertsed With entirely. A total ,ban : would 
seriously, affect scientific research, ... ,\t- 
Experiments on laboratory animals, 
served lhe -purpose of. fighting.' disease 
andi.prQtectlng the health of -man! and 
animals.. They were governed by .a wide: 
range of legal, provisions and scientific j 
standards^. 

1 The industry wUjs in favour of legisla- 
tion currently before the Bundestag be- 
cause, it .was, felt, the -.Prevention ofi 
Cruelty to Ammals.Biliicould -help to 
bring about: alfurther reduction ,in the- 
numbef of laboratory animals used fori 

research purposes of this kind. , 


Further aitcrunlives were to be d 
loped. German pharmaceuticals m 
fneturers were already investing i 
DM2()0ni a year in the quest for slit 
ntive methods. 

Dtil they were strongly 
any at tempt to hamper plinrfflwww 
research by more red. itipe ami^ 
legislative pfov.^!f^hk,;j ^ . 

Gerinori riihft^fcturers claim vo 
a lead ing4nttM'Ufit ion n! partiijptflfc 
veiTfipn ofcrwIfV'to'anim'algi 1 . 

•> They breed 30 per cent of the am 
th6y need.’ Sixty-six percent ni'o 
ly bred od a eoinmercihl bas^^ 
four per cent are bought frojpF? 
and they are' subject to governtnenv 
pervision. *’ *' ' 

l^QhAi^yagns*dBmand all imincd 
ban on' animal "experim 1 
and >a ban oft battery farming; |f Th e 
bait mosinihclude experiments at 
ence research establishments, thejo 
must include battery henst • i.-' 1 '■■■ 1 

Green Bundestag MPHelitiut WeJ 
criticised ithe- -Bonn c'oalition.-pot 
motions tabled in committee. ■■■• 

The Bill aa 'proposed* was already 

satisfactory, he said, but coalition rjil 
osals before the Bundestag rdsi?flrcl| 
technology committee furtherdildt^ 
HThey wete aimed at-makingh^ 
to gftin official'permission to gtnaa 
with experiments. So thetGreenH 
to: hold a iresh iBundestagi hearlffg 
vivisection-. -.* 0 riv.]^ 

(Hfindelsblau. Dilsseldorfi 12 
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Test-tube babies herald Brave New 
World, forensic expert warns 


H uman embryos deep-frozen at an 
early stage of development survive 
refrigeration unharmed and fears that 
the cold may-cause them mental harm 
are mere speculation. 

These fears merely divert attention 
from the effects of an entirely different 
kind of cold that cannot be measured by 
thermometer. 

It is the cold chili of the ruthlessly ra- 
tional way in which embryos are man- 
handled to produce test-tube babies. 

The deep-freeze technique is needed 
to keep surplus embryos alive. But sur- 
plus embryos do not occur by coincid- 
ence; they are stockpiled to cater for a 
demand. 

'.The only known way to preserve an 
ovum is to fertilise it and deep-freeze 
the embryo. The “spare” deep-frozen 

The author, Professor Hans-Bernfiard 
Wuernteling, is head of Eriangen-Nu- 
remberg University department of fo- 
rensic medicine. He writes in connec- 
tion with the birth of Germany's first 
deep-frozen test-tube baby. 

embryo is only transplanted to the 
womb if the first transplant fails. So the 
surplus embryo leads only a surrogate 
existence. 

The idea of deep-freezing a surplus 
embryo is understandable. The aim is to 
ppare the mother a repetition of the 
ovum extraction procedure. 




Otherwise she would be liable to one 
new course of hormone treatment after 
another and to operations under full 
anaesthesia. 

Medical ethics enters the . picture 
when it is a matter of whether reducing 
the burden on the mother to a minimum 
warrants producing , surplus embryos 
and junking them when tjiey ore no 
longer needed. 

The usual answer Is that the mother 
must come first. But (he upshot is that 
surplus embryos are available for scien- 
tific research. 

So the ice cuts both ways, as it were. 
The embryos serve a scientific interest 
as well as the mother's. 

The test-tube baby born in Erlangen 
on 28 February spent the first few days 
of its life deep-frozen as a standby in 
case the first transplant was a failure 
(which it was). 

The Benda Report, commissioned in- 
ter-ministerially in Bonn, studiously 
avoids going into the ethics of deep- 
freezing embryos for this purpose. 

It does, however, go into another ar- 
gument, that after hormone treatment to 
produce the embryos the mother might 
be in a worse condition physically to go 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



‘ ^^supplied die data arranged in see-qt-a-glance tables in these new reference 
h ini'”’ T ' ie ^ ! nclude details of Sir and water temperdture. precipitation, 
umldlty. 1 sunshine, physical stress of climate; wind conditions and lYetjuency 
' of thunderstorms. ■' 

. tables. The emphasis is on the country's neural statistics, on qlimate. 

population,' trade and transport. ■ - 

The guides are hpndy in size and flexibly bound. Indispensably for d«|ly use in 
commerce, industry and the iruvel trade. 

4 \ 

Four volumes are available :■ •= -*s :.»'•» .i 

1 !> North and South America. ) 72 pp., pM 2^.80: 

Asia/ Australia,' 240 ftp., DM 24.80;' ! 

Africa, 130pp.. 1 PM 1 19^0; '' *• ' 

■ • Europe/USSR; 240 pp.1 DM 24.80 : . 1 ’ 


ahead with the embryo transfer than a 
month or so later. 

- So it could be advisable to deep- 
freeze the embryo and not go ahead 
with the transplant until a later menstru-. 
al cycle. 

But the longer time is allowed to pass 
between test-tube fertilisation and 
transplantation, the greater what may be 
called the non-medical risk grows. • 

' The mother' tnay change her mind and 
no longer want to go ahead with preg- 
nancy. She may fall ill, lose her husband Cardiac surgeon Professor BUcher! 
or simply no longer want a child. and his artificial heart (Photo: dpa) 

No-one can or will then want to force . • «• • • ■- . 

her to go ahead with it, so the embryo is AftlllOllll ll£*£l : rt 
left over and is surplus to requirements. . 111 1/ 

as it were. .» . 

Its legal status may also be changed D£IXl6Ht 

by transplantation, and the longer it is r 

status becomes. a change in legal j n Berlin 

If its parents' marriage is annulled or 

the father dies before the transplant, A 39-year-old Berlin man, the first 
then legally the baby may inherit but not A German to be given an artificial 

be a clear-cut case for the family court. heart, has died five days after the first 

What is more, this legally dubious transplant and a day after the artificial 

state of affairs is a risk deliberately run hc flrl W0 s replaced by a human heart, 

rather than a stroke of fate. t hat of a 2 1 -year-old man killed in a car 

c rash 

The way test-tube babies hove been 

hnndled in Britain underlines the point T. T ■ f U ‘ the P "'. 

that the deep-freeze technique is strictly " e " t , s h c ° ndll,orl «e«l,ly deter, orated 

for the parents' convenience rather than ^ h “ n . SUr .® e ? n ' P f. ofe ,^ or Eml1 
for the child's well-being. Sebastian Bucherl of Berlin Untverstty 

In Britain a test-tube twin has been ^ . , . 

anifir.ij.liv f.r,iti„H . After the art, rtc.nl heart was replaced 

and tRhffSiffilwd^ fSTdfajioK" " b y” d °"°^ hcert the patrem's e.reula- 

deeide whether or no. to go ahead with de ‘ 

the transplant. spite medication, for an artificial kidney 

, to be used. 

That introduces the element of indus- Kid co|| se had be<;n , , 

trial quality control tnlo procreation. b , ame for lhe P atient . s dea , h h 8 e / jd 

Lt r^t P 'r a"' 111 " 5 u Sym ' The shown signs of irre- 

K ' T "" a *“ laril y and ,he trails plnnt .elm had de- 

change for the better, from a parent- cided to switch off (h P , ife . support ma . 

child to a producer-product relation- cHinery. 

Sh,P ' Hans-Bernhard Wuermeling . wife of the patient'; a 39-year-old 
(Frankfurter Aiigemcinc Zeinmg mterior decorator and designer, had 

fUr Deutschland, 3 March 1986) c ™ stant| y been ke pt informed and giv- 
en her consent to each rrtove. 

r~ r ~ '' ' ssai: The patiprit himself, who ^suffered a 

Continued from page 12 fatal heart attack during bypass surgery, 

mainly with measurement and data, dM “'* k ™w what had 1 happened to him, 
there is a serious risk of animals being P^fes^rBueherl said. 

reduced to the status of a working or- | n ^ esam ' s ' tua,ion 1 would do l la " 
gan ] sm again because,, I am convinced- every 

a u , . . . ^ move was justified;' the Berlin heart 

* r n “™ b m e f 0f „ r “ e8 . r0h sc,entis,s re ‘ surgeon said. First the artificial, heart; 
gard rats, mice and gu.nea-p.gs more as then , he donor , s bear , had been , h ! 

Itvtng suppliers of statistical tiata or “an-. ti ent'ssole:hopeof survivnL. .. . 

mal material than as living crealutes „ , he siftl P lion ', were to reCT , he 
for which man shares responsibility. wouldi how=veri decide oarlie , , 0 ' use 

debate has made a the_ftrtificial heartland be less ready to 
on research scien- : replace it by a donort heart. : , r ; . 

S S * aft “W? 8 PP® ar the-case. Scien r , . As Jomr as the artificial- heart was in 





■ : :*il- . V 


- LookitupinBrockhaus :v |1,J 

••J • . . '•!. .... -r . * 1- ttrii.- ; '• ; 


uiii&i iwui uai;u iui umunosiii lO *• _ , , , , .■ . 

decide whether or not to go ahead with X su f^ , P , !^’ 1 de " 

the transplant. spi ‘ e medlcal,on . f or an artificial kidney 

, to be used. 

That introduces the element of indus- Kid co||a had be<;n , , 

trial quality control tnlo procreation. b , ame for lhe P atient . s dea , h h 8 e / jd 

Lt P 'r a" 1111 " 5 u Sym ' The " ew ^art had shown signs of irre- 

rh»„op y f h ' f- and a 8“ la '“y aad 'he transplant telm had de- 
change for the better, from a parent- cided to switch off (h P | ife . support ma . 

child to a producer-product relation- cHinery. 

Sh,P ' Hans-Bernhard Wuermeling . wife of the patient'; a 39-year-old 
(Frankfurter Aiigemcinc Zeirung mterior decorator and designer, had 

fUr Deutschland, 3 March 1986) c ™ stant| y been kept informed and giv- 
en her consent toeach move. 

r~~~ ssai: The patiprit himself, who ^suffered a 

Continued from page 12 fetal heart attack during bypass surgery, 

mainly with measurement and data, ^"''know what had happened to him, 
there is a serious risk of animals being ^^Bucherl said. 

reduced to the status of a working or- | n ^ esam ' s ' tua,ion 1 would do ! la " 
gatl ] sm agam because,, I am convinced- every 

a u , . . . ^ move was justified;' the Berlin heart 

* r n “™ ba f 0f „ rasea . rch sc,en,is,s re ‘ surgeon said. First the artificial, heart; 
gard rats, mice and gu.nea-p.gs more as then , he donor , s bear , had been , h ! 

Itvtng suppliers of statistical data or “an-, tient's solehope of survival. .. . 

mal material than as living crealutes „ the situa ,i on . were to reeur he 
for which man shares responsibility. wouldi how=verii d( . cide oarlie , , 0 ' use 

^Rejuntomplic debate has made a thejtrtificial hearLand be less ready to 
WBPBnmpreilB" on reaeareh solen- ; replace it by a donor's heart. ; 

. ^ th ? t °v s ' Sc, f" r : Aadong a. the artificial, heart was in 

tistsoften admtt to fee mgthat apti-yiyl-,,, , g „. lt „„ mu?h easier, to- regulate the 
aecdomsts have a point .and , say ..they, ..patient's circulation, .He bad decided td 

htems' 1 " "PMw* the^ artificial' heart in this In-i 
ments on animals without giving the ,, tanC e because the donofs heart was 
mattera second thought. i. :: virtually ideal, i v : : - 

j The situation has changddHft this-re* i v In 'die^ long tfcrin, Prdfcteor Biicherl 
spect - at * leatffe-- Experiments i nowadays, ' r fee |^ the’ artificial heart islikely lownerce 
hre planned more thoroughly, Cpnsld- as a permanent solutlon'ahd notkst an in; 
oration is given to the number of ani- 'teHm'or reakeshift arrankement. ' • ' ' '• 

n,d S JT r ^' »■ M Ca f!? n a e ,*' He see. artificial hearts as much more 
periment. .are cpnsldertd and-dlnUr ' satlifabtory' than hearts tolcbn f trim' sp^ 

aed ' ; : " 1 ' ' 4 : ; clallvtiSImhlfiali' " - • ' • , 


F. A: Brockhaus, Postfach 1709 D-6200 Wiesbaden ! j 
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Diviners and their rods — are they 
scientists or charlatans? 


RHEINISCHE POST * 

S ome people see diviners as miracle 
workers, other See them as charla- 
tans. tvfahy. do hot know .what to make 
of them at all. 

Diviners, with their rods nhd more 
up-to-date equipment, are people who 
detect mysterious earth and water radi- 
ation. • .-•• • i 

Many have shod' the title divider. 
They prefer to. call themselves rndioaes- 
iliesif5ts; or geopnthoiogisls. They also 
iii.spcn.scd a long time ago with the old 
Germanic forked rod. 

A multiplicity of steel and brass rods, 
spiral and glass pendulums, elaborate 
and primitive constructions are' now 
used. ; Every divider swears His Is (he 
best. 

This, ifringc. science, yjewed with su- 
spicion and. rejected by many scientists, 
hns a large market. ‘ '' 

.Raclloacfithcsists* have grouped them-; 
scl vc s. ip.ti); different associations that 
give non-stop training courses. , . 

■ There ore id I so imany divining maga- 
zines and a myriad of other public- 
ations. ' ; ........ .1 

Firms Have discovered a demand For 
usable rods, and are offering 1 nickel- 


plated steel rods, forty-centimetres Jong, 
from DM21. . • ..... -• 

Brass -pendulums are offered;. at. be- 
tween DM21i and DM120, and rock 
crystal is priced at DM120. .. u • 

Headaches, nausea, insomnia and 
even cancer oan occur. if people, stay for 
long periods in the vicinity of so-called 
irritant zones where radiation affects 
them. 

...The.. causes .pfirthese .illnesses, which 
baffle many.; .doctors, may - bp . under- 
ground , water-currents, invisible earthy 
radiation tu\d roqk-clefts.which the div-, 
iners qan sense w|th their .devices.^ 

The different divining associations 
offer conflicting explanations for.,their 
talents. 

. But, (hey all firmly .believe iij the exist- 
c npc , of , harm f u I , rays from. water-,? u r- 
rents, a global -grid (“jt consists of elec- 
(romagnetic lines which, surround the 
earth") aijd so-called .clefts or disloc- 
atiops. 

.. These, arq, either chasms containing 
gas.qr thq.injersection of two geological 
strata. are considered dangerous. 

,piviner$ believe the . Intersection 
points of the underground currents and 
radiation presents the greatest danger. 
"If you sleep .on one you will become 
ill r they say. ' 

. ..CTlainis For. the dispoyery of new 
phenomena are regularly made. Some 
have laid claim iq a diagonal global- 
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POB 1780, D-84B0 Neuwled, 
Federal Republic of Germany 
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Edited by Dr Ernst Schmecke, , 

a loose-leaf work in two files, ,! ‘ ,u ‘ ' J ' 

■; ‘currently totalllnd about 2,000 'ip : '* 

' DM 198, updated r4f III pagei at" -■ * ^ ...- v . 

present cotit 25 Pf.‘ each. ' ' ' 

Publisher's order No. 10 600. • •i - • 

namea^data^ *** °* ^ who Keri, ™ e ris e W ^ ' 

• “ ““1 W. “^9-thailnuV,; ' ; 1 

It lists In precise detail: •: 
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■ ' — three-vear nirnrtnf^ P® rcent a q©/ bal dh shtfet tbttV' " 1 *li' , us- =■ .m u..: 

01 WWdAM -vr-l ■ - 

"".fljl^en^proilts per eharajdnvaatments ^ 
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TV i 1 rT . U ■■ F'TWi9 we ranks of the'B d 800 In ' " J 

1 ’ G ® ’! man V f8 !e "d c ompanfea' 'wollld' 9 bW ^cdt^p l^e" K °y' : /' 

, without bankq.end Insurance companies; they ar:e^j>| I |falp8fdd:• , .•' 


cidemally 30 years ® ne man ., and hla rod: a radloaestheslst tr'aokl^^ 
ago; “Many have those Invisible rays 

this gift but remain unaware of it, " ho 

say^ At that time there was a water Il/kd# Afhpre cav 
shortage in Dortmund and garages ■ UUlda aaj 

could not use the scarce water for their A spokesman lor the Max Plaid 

customers’ cars. , A Radiation Institute in Miilheii 

During the emergency lie rembered says divining is humbug. “People ul 

his grandfather and how he used n rod about earth radiation when they ett 
to decide where to place his pigs, horses think of anything else." 
and cows. : «: • . • He says there are many differ 

“I picked up a rod and straight away kinds of radiation known to scic' 

found an old spring” he recalls. such as X-rays, ultra-violet rayj*> 

! He trained at the Eberbech Geobio- ;, electricity, 
logical Research Centre, Sihce theh . .. * IBut earth rays have yet to be scfea 

ringmann, now a 74-year-old pensioner, 'tiflcally verified. “They can’t be a 
has been investigating nationwide, in, . principle be rilled out but are higW} 
universities, stores arid' industrial con j! - improbable,” he says, 
cerns for invisible radiation. . ; Other scientists support this view 

1 “I use three different rods. I find wa- They call divining charlatanism, 

iter with the tuhjiJw Qne. The.brass one tical nonsense .or leg-pulling. The) 

jfinds the globfdrgnd and; the ; sfeel rod ■ sny the possible side-effccls of such* 
•finds clefts" he explatnSi force are not .scientifically provable 

; For a.sftvcTAt-hdur houae . Inspection Radionesthesist? are very critic*! 
Ewrlngmarin 'chhrges . about DM200. . Q f eac h ot |ie r . 'I'lier^ arc many W** 
;The price ihohides scale-model plans of shcops among them. Ono dM aer 
i ' n diyidual rooms./;. wrolc ju n iSpecluH{it 

; He also draws and explains the exact the “poverty of rndlouesth#- ( . 
course of the radiation, and snys how .‘ Evon opbn-inindcd fafc . ' 
; best to rearrange beds to sleep well. the jmage 18 ba<l, and 

i } don’t advertise. ! rely on my repu- only themselves lo.bramm ' • ^ 

jtation for bringing clients to me,” he . •» l rtfi ^ 

i A woman from Diisseldorf says: “We 
;are very pleased with n Herr Ewr jng- 

|mann. soon ap we moved' into t^ej,'. , 'f . Younger. .diviners are PJIfT^ 
house we sent for him." ^ r , (l ,. ltl , ma ke mistakes because 

I She continues: “We made our b ed ? 'beep inadequately trametKW^’ 

mobile with smafl castors and have rate ipeir abilities. j 

;been free of problems ever since." • Manufacturers make and S a ' es 

i The diviner vouches -fbfthe thgj^’Aq^ ASdlUtfe^lcfr^^'sWppreSs 
Isoundness. ff <( ' 's^yS' W /tq^e^ev^es .soon brealc cJpW n ' J 
•his rod the infected areas of ’^'person 1 • ah diseases and comp) a ^. s 3 

iwho for years has slept over a hradiation ^ ; ' aai'd'iriVaTiabiy f 6 1 be 1 due tb 
•area." ^ another - 8* 

1' He has received many thanfe-fydu fet-.,. . -tHer&were no other cause of 
ters A famny of Rewrites: T V. «re.told they can 

| “We. thank you whple-Jicja^e^>|., )f r iSHre . 0 f a gure if they irvest m ^ 
jSince you were ^vhth us we bwfi . .equipment; ’ . . f J 

/able to sleep well agaltl and, the chi|drgp.„., , 0 . Ev eiui.good diviners 
thaveimproved at school. known to make mistakes due M 

j . Herr Ewringmann predicts people. of sc ]f-contro] (aut6-sugg«h« 
will turn Increasingly to diviners. He ha*,, peciallv when sellina radiadPM 
been working successfully for years now V? S^s l Le Bn?- Wi 

with five doctors in Dortmund. - i? .. s T^^sasasidehne. 

. "When i go eMvtatag'rt&dogi^JSfer** 1 

Continued on paqftJB . .. : '• ' " nM 


What others say 

A spokesman for the Max Plafid 
Radiation Institute in Miiiheii 
snys divining is humbug. “People ui 
about earth radiation when they cif 
think of anything else." 

He says there are many differ 
kinds of radiation known to scic' 
such ns X-rays, ultra-violet rayjfl 
electricity. 

*■ + IBiit earth rays have yet to bt she* 
'tiflcally verified. “They can’t h* i! 
principle be rilled out but are higWl 
improbable,” he says. 

; Other scientists support this view 
They call divining charlatanism, W* 
tical nonsense .or leg-pulling. Tilt) 
sny the possible sidc-effccls of such* 
force hre not scientifically provable 
Radionesthesist? .are very critkj 
of each other. There arc many 
shcops among them. One dirt# 
wrote in a specialist inagazj^^- / 
■the “poverty of rndlouestlte^' ( 
“Evon opbn-inindcd fif* 
the jmage 18 bad, on< ? diVlag 1 
only themselves to.bfaxn^ ^ 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


Successful pop opera Cats is poised to put 
Hamburg on the musical map 

i ndrew Lloyd Webber, famous foij :-^ r[ . / ;.■* According to the contract the pe 


£\ Jesus Chris! Superstar, and Evita, 
has signed contracts for his highly suc- 
cessful musical Cats to be produced in 
West Germany. 

; Friedrich Kurz. who is to produce 
■Cats in Hamburg at a cost of ten million 
.marks with an advertising budget of one 
million marks, hopes to capture an un- 
mapped market with his production. 

: He is convinced that the entertain- 
ment industry will be one of the highest 
growth rate sectors in the 1990s. 

Cats is blatantly commercial. Stella 
Theater Produktions GmbH, recently 
listed in Hamburg’s register of compan- 
ies, is a subsidiary of the British com- 
pany Beauvard Limited, registered in 
tax-haven Jersey. 

Via Stella private speculators hope to 
.make a killing with Cats. Millions have 
’been put at risk. ' 

Kurz describes business with the mu- 
sical as “maximum profits via maximum 
risk.” 

Cats has been a box-office success all 
over the world, Millions haVe seen it in 
London, New York, Los Angeles, Tor- 
onto, Sydney, Osaka and Vienna. Kurz 
feels sure box-office takings in Ham- 
burg will be impressive. 

More than 70,000 advance bookings 
have been made, “which is phenomen- 
al," he said. Seven weeks before the 
show opens bookings for months ahead 
are good. 

Some companies are booking out a 
complete performance for business 
friends and associates. 

Cats is the story of the fall and rise of 
the one-time dazzling but now mangy 
Cat-tart Qrizzabella, who is carried off 
to the Cftt-heaven by .the Cat-patriarch 
Old Deuteronomy, 

The musical is based on T.S. Eliot’s 
Old Possum 's Book of Practical Cats. 

Friedrich Kurz is 37. He knows all 
about the razmatazz of show business. 
At 18, hungry for adventure, he went to 
the.. United States. He studied drama, 
earning money to keep himself as a pro- 
fessional footballer, ski instructor and 
finance broket. 

■ Now he wants to make money with 
Cats. He and his partners are very epnfi- 
derit, for. they hqytf .been able t<* get to- 
gether about AO y/est German backers 
“without any trouble,” each committed 
DM300j0fl0 to Stage the 

rio ^ e . said that '’they were the kifjd of’ 
SffPjf wh ° kn ew that thihgs. were 
: me j 

- -—“They’ areuq^aiTons^ffl^fl^JBWi 
investors, who waift to see returns on 
! their mbney^hesald. .. 

The musical holds out the Hope of eh- 
ormouB profits to speculators: Show bu- 
; sine.ss insiders talk of earnings of sever- 

■ al hundred per cent. * 

■ Before Steli^*. Theater. Produktions 
GmbH c&n begin paying out dividends, 

' however; 1 the 1,100 seats in Hamburg’s 
OperettanhSus must be completely sold 
ouf for seven long months, show after 
: show.' -.- ■ , ... .• " •/•.T ” 

I :»■; The Hamburg prodijptidn must ., he : 
/ sfeen by 230,000 pebple this year; if .lt k 

lornnkepioney. it :T ii i 

! ; Cats has piayed fd full hduses jn HLoh- 
[I don 'since <1.98 1 In the .first' year .pf the. 
fj show/s run.Ltmade DM3'4tn.- . T!':,; , . 



Tv 




Kurz estimates that Cats will run in 
Hamburg for a minimum of six years, 
which, he admits, is a run more common 
in America than in Germany. 

“This country must get used to .this 
sort of thing,” he said. 

Two-thirds of the profits will be dis- 
tributed to investors, although Andrew 
Lloyd Webber’s recently set-up com- 
pany Really Useful Group (RUG) is al- 
so involved as copyright-holder. RUG 
handles most of the musicals that Web- 
ber has written. 

Andrew Lloyd Webber, called “An- 
drew Superstar" by Time magazine, has 
made enormous amounts of money with 
..his successful musicals such as Evita , 
Starlight Express and Jesus Christ Super- 
star. 

He has made Lord Gowrie, former 
Arts Minister in the Margaret Thatcher 
government, managing director of 
; RUG. 

Webber himself will keep out of the 
. company's business affairs so as to de- 
vote himself “24 hours a day" to com- 
. posing. * 

His musical in Hamburg’s Operetten- 
haus on the Reeperbahn has already 
brought Broadway-style Chorus Line 
. methods to Germany. More than SOU 
. singers and dancers -haw been midi-* 
.. tioned, 

From these, director David Taylor, 
musical director Stanley Lebowsky and 
Choreographer Jo- Anne Robinson have 
. selected 36. 

The lucky ones have been offered 
contracts for the run of the show with a 
year’s notice. 

Hamburg lawyer Helmuth Jipp re- 
gards the contract conditions offered by 
Stella to the dancers as outrageous. 

. Continued from page 14 

. make inspections only once a' week,” he 

• said. ' • ’ 

.'When I myself tried with, the rod it 
did not budge. Herr Ewringmann ex- 
plained that “you either. Jiave it pr you 
> haven’t.” - •• ... v : ■•;•■•"./. - .... 

A year ago the wife of.;;Dr Josef 
■ v Schildt, an- economist, from Meerbusch, 

: near Dusseldorf, developed breast can- 
. cer. Dr. Schildt. turned to divining; for 
" help. \: 

terature and began to experiment. Kim- 
; v self. : ;V '.. j\ : ri 

" He uses welding wires' insteatl v 1 o^ 

: rods. They .cross when they are |oVerj 
:- thCse areas of radiation. 5 ■ ;. 

■ . An additional aid is a penduluiii with' 

' steel wire, He, has applied'for a pateht; 
for this: He rej'ects the old 6erifran^c 
'- rods just: as much as the fashionwle' 

• qheij. •. . . ■: '•> • 

r.. : Df Schildt; a 64-year-pl.d pensioner, 

.' says detection with these Vods is Very in-, 

; naccurafe; Anyone cah ; , manege With 

• welding rods, JT’.- :;;T 
: His hpn.se set Ves. him as a research la-' 

V- poratory. The flaqr^is strewn with co- 
,. : lopred adheaiVe tape which giyes, Wafn- 
' Ing of the different kljidsdf raid jatibn; > ; /- 


According to the contract the per- 
formers must get permission from Stella 
before they can travel out|ide the Ham- 
burg area. They cannot thke part in • 
sports such as riding, football or tennis. 

They are also forbidden to accept any 
other work without prior approval from 
Stella. 

Lawyer Jipp says: “Contracts of this 
sort are a kind of slavery. Stella is taking 
advantage of the job situation to ruth- 
lessly produce the musical as a strictly 
and exclusively commercial venture." 

Hamburg's Arts Senator, Hclga Schu- 
chordt, has had to come to terms with 
the tough business methods of those in- 
volved irl the musical. Her department 
did all it could a year ago to attract Cats 
to the Operettenhaus. 

Paris, Amsterdam and Stockholm 
tried to sign up Cats. But the musical’s 
managers wanted to bring the show to 
Hamburg — on their own terms. These 
were that the Operettenhaus was made 
available free qf charge and for an unli- 
mited period. 

Frau Schuchardt’s department ac- 
cepted these terms. In addition the de- 
partment said it would lake over the 
Operettenhaus’s running costs. This 
means that the Hamburg authorities will 
have to pay.out DM50.000 a month. 

In 1981 the theatre, in Hamburg's 
red-light district, was completely reno- 
vated at a cost i»l DM21m. 

Senator Schuchardt obviously thinks 

- -t Jie'-DM£0rOO&* worth-Jtrfop-orJiervi'toe- 

the theatre would have become a cultu- 
ral white elephant. 

By attracting Cats to Hamburg it is 
hoped that the city can re-establish its 
name as a city for musicals after the fai- 
lure of Crosse Freiheit Nr. 7. starring 
West German country-singer Freddy 
Quinn. 

Otto Hiebl of the tourism and mar- 
keting department nt Hamburg-Infor-_ 
mation is very much in favour of Cats. 


In the garden coloured wood also in- 
dicates radiation.- • , |f . 

“The tree there with the carcinoma is 
exactly above a source of Curry radia- 
tion. That is particularly dangerous jo 
man," he says. ;l; ' • 

He explains: “I know where, allergies, 
headaches and cancer come fi;om. If on- 
ly doctors would iistenl" 

He refers to his neighbourhood: 
“Many people here suffer from cancer 
or have had heart attacks, because they 
B l ive above an enormous water current.” 
w^iffo^f^use is supposed to bfe par- 
ticularly badly hit by radiations. 

“They are responsible for four cases 
of depression and two suicide attempts 
in this house." 

He had to put the beds, on wheels be- 
cause there was hardly a radiation-free 
area. ' ’ 

He Is now experimenting with copper 
and lead plates to neutralise the radia- 
tion. ; 

“I don't how whether screening has 
hbfihful side effects, because! it does, af- 
ter all ionise {he air. I hope to be able to 
change the charge artificially, 

“The first breakthrough will be when 
we can measure that. Then, the World 
and doctors will pay atteniioh.” - - 

. '\ ” ' ,/ / :'\Jose Macids' \ 

, ; (lUielnliciiePait, DQaiel^orftg. J^arcK 1986) 


Herr Hiebl, who was associated with the 
Munich Olympics, feels silre Cats vyiil get 
Hamburg talked abqut;all over Europe. ; . 

He said that until now it had been 
hard "to market Hamburg, way up 
north, any further south thap.the Liifte- 
bufg Heath." . .i ‘ : > 

Cats, tie hopesi wUl.aljier all that. The 
musical could attract a few; hundred 
thousand more toirrists to Hamburg.' 

For this reason Hamburg- Infonna- 
(ion is getting deep into the .publicity for 
the ' production. Hert. Hiebl said: “We 
advertise Cwtfand Cn(r advertises us.” . 

More than 600 travel agencies : in 
Switzerland, Austria, the Benelux coun- 
tries -tind Scandinavia have applied to 
Hamburg-Information for its “Happy 
Hamburg Programme," giving details of 
trips round -the port, shopping and an 
evening at Cats. 

A Cologne bus operator has ordered 
a few thousand tickets for 40 weekends. 
Trips by bus, rail or air, including a 
night at Cats, can be booked at most tra- 
vel agencies. 1 

Fans from all over arc prepared to 
travel to Hamburg for the musical. They 
have taken up more than half the adv- 
ance bookings. 

Painters arc at work applying black to 
the walls and ceiling of the Operetten- 
haus, once resplendent in red. 

Three dozen set-builders are busy at 
the Studio Hamburg workshops creat- 
ing the murky courtyard set where the 
action takes place. 

For four million marks they are paint- 
ing loads of rubbish. No matter whether 
it is a wrist-watch or crumpled cigarette 
packs, everything is true-to-lifc only 
three times as large, making the Cats 
look comically small but real as they 
dance about in the middle of the junk. 

The courtyard backdrop with rubbish 
and cats has attracted the attention of a 
-mimberxif-WesrOerinan businessmen. 

The labels on the bottles in the heaps 
of junk advise members of the Cats au- 
dience which soft drinks, beer and 
champagne to drink after the show. 

The worn-out tyres on the car that 
takes of the eloping Cat-tart Grizzabella 
to the Cat-heaven clearly displays the 
nameMichelin. 

The oven, in which the Cats live, is no 
ordinary oven; it is a Bauknecht. 

Advertising manager Holger Korsten 
says that the Bauknecht kitchen furnish- 
ing people in Stuttgart wondered for 
ages whether advertising on the set was 
the right thing to do. 

Herr Korsten said that Bauknecht 
have a reputation for being reliable but 
staid but now want to show themselves 
as modern and progressive. • • ■ * ; : 

The plug will reach meinbeTs of the 
audience from (1 the Benelux countries 
and Scandinavia: where -Bauknecht is 
not such a well-known name. »• . , 

Putting the oven in the courtyard junk 
pile has earned the musical's manager 
ment JJMjj flML Ja pd Michel in have 
‘ be part df 

the Cfl/jact. y' : " 

. , ; The ne>y kind of show business) along 
{ Anglo-American lines, opens up pppbr- 
tunities.to make iudney from advertising 
; budgets rather tbap’froni' state siibjsidles 
i for the arts. . j i- 

! Public relatlbftsi 'ckperts, ;hbweyeir; 

; don’t see qtuch .gfiirt Jh piaclfig p^oducts 
in the middle ttf^Ubbish/. 

; | Frankfurt 6dyertisihg Expert Chris- 
; jian'2,ei8S said *fifdhk is Ju ofc,'? V ' ' ' ! - 1 r 
V Dilssqldp'rF PE^ fid^aqr-Gdntec Thfele 
amplified this that thi^' kind' df 
ddvertisihi woulcl' tebound oh thp prd T 
.•dpet.; 

ThiB-Goea ript bdther the producers of 
sjGals it* all. They areiifthkiflg money ou) 

•^1^^ . 



